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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Brother Cosmas, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College, Silver Spring, Maryland 
Eugene Rooney, S.J., M.A. 
St. Joseph’s College High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Associate Editors 


tk Indicates book Specially Recommended 

¥%Indicates book Recommended 
Caidin, Martin 
Dutton. Sept. 29,1961. 183p. $3.00. 
This is the twenty-seventh book by Mr. Caidin to be 
published. His field is aeronautics, and he has had 
much experience in that field, since at the age of seven- 
teen he was a member of the Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion and is a pilot himself. This non-fiction book con- 
cerns the work of test pilots for the Air Force and for 
civilian companies. While most laymen have the idea 
that this particular avocation has its dangers and its 
thrills, Mr. Caidin does his utmost to convince the 
reader that it is ordinary hard work and quite routine 
in its pattern of taking new planes through their accept- 
ance flights. However, in spite of the author’s efforts, 
he still leaves the impression that the work is extraor- 
dinarily thrilling and frequently dangerous—as I am 
sure it is. 
Test Pilot is written for the “twelve-plus” age bracket, 
but some elementary knowledge of and interest in 
planes will be most helpful to the young reader. Once 
that slight barrier is overcome the reader will relish the 
stories of the testing of the Bell X-1, X-2 and the fantas- 
tic X-15. The history of the testing of the now-familiar 
Boeing 707 jet airliner is particularly engrossing. The 
final chapter hints about some of the aircraft of tomor- 
row now in the testing stage or which soon will be, and 
that makes interesting reading likewise. The book is a 
bit dated inasmuch as the Project Mercury flights are 
described as of the future, and a picture of Gus Grissom 
captions him as having been merely selected for astro- 
naut training. However, this is the fate of scientific 
books these days: to be “old-hat” by the time they 
reach the bookstore. 

*x* * * 


*Catherall, Arthur The Arctic Sealer 
Criterion. Sept. 22,1961. 160p. $3.50. 


After a rockslide had all but wiped out their small 
house and farm in a northern Norwegian village, Jon 
Knudson, his mother and uncle Villy were left com- 
pletely destitute. To raise money to begin building 
again, Jon and his uncle, a retired seal-hunter, teamed 
up with another uncle and decided to go sealing in a 
small boat owned by Mrs. Knudson. Their sealing had 
hardly been begun when they ran into bad weather and 
lost Erik Pederson, their young gunner. Jon, setting 
out to try to locate Erik, found instead a crewman from 
a wrecked passenger plane. He told Jon that there 
were forty survivors on the ice some distance away. 
Jon sent the crewman on back to the boat while he 
went ahead to try to help the passengers until the ice 
had broken up enough to bring the boat nearer. After 
they had spent several days on the ice, the boat was 
able to pick them up, and, the boat itself in danger of 
sinking from damage done by the ice, they were rescued 
by a Russian ship, which took the passengers back to 
safety. Then, without a catch or supplies, Jon and his 
uncles returned home. Much to their surprise they 
were welcomed as heroes and received rewards from 


Test Pilot \ 


l 
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the airlines and its rescued passengers—more than 
enough to rebuild the house and farm. 

Mr. Catherall has well researched his subject and writes 
a very absorbing tale. It moves quickly through vary- 
ing adventures to a happy conclusion. It is to be recom- 
mended for boys and girls between the ages of eleven 
and fourteen. 

* * * 


Christie, Agatha Thirteen for Luck! 
Dodd. Aug. 14,1961. 248p. $3.50. 


These thirteen stories of Agatha Christie are a selection 
aimed at young readers, or so the publisher would 
claim. The mysteries serve to introduce the reader to 
six of Miss Christie’s most renowned characters. While 
the publisher might designate the book “High-school 
age and up” there seems to be no reason other than to 
move into the teen-age market for additional sales. The 
selection will appeal to any reader, young or old. For 
excitement and entertainment the stories are excellent. 
The acquisition of the book will help introduce high 
school students to one of the most famous mystery 
writers of the day. The final selection in the book, 
“Accident,” is perhaps one of the best examples of Miss 
Christie’s writing ability in the short-story field. This 
reviewer’s favorites were the three stories dealing with 
Jane Marple, spinster of St. Mary Mead. 


* * * 


Colman, Hila The Girl from Puerto Rico 
Morrow. Sept. 27,1961. 222p. $2.95. 


Felicidad Marquez and her brothers, living in a little 
village in Puerto Rico, had caught the New York fever, 
attracted by the call of the bright lights, excitement 
and wealth. Eventually circumstances led to the 
family’s moving to the Big City, where they found that 
life was not all glamour—especially if one happened to 
be Puerto Rican. Felicidad found herself being refused 
jobs and friendship because of her island background. 
At the same time she found herself changing her ways, 
much to the discouragement of her mother, who found 
none of the new ways better than the old. All was not 
disappointment, however, for Felicidad was given help 
and encouragement by a kindly neighboring New York 
lady. Eventually, though, the family, with the excep- 
tion of Felicidad’s older brother Carlos, returned to 
Puerto Rico. The Girl From Puerto Rico is a decided 
cut above the usual type of mushy story written for the 
12-16 group. Miss Colman does not shrink from 
tackling the grave social problems confronted by any 
city with large minority groups. The young reader will 
gain new insights into these problems and into some of 
the solutions which must be found and applied on a 
wider scale if such words as “human dignity” and 
“democracy” are going to mean anything. 
x *x* * 


*Crowther, J. G. Radioastronomy and Radar 
Criterion. Sept. 29,1961. 144p. $3.50. 


Entering the historical picture as a means of military 
defense during a crucial moment of World War Il, 
radar attracted interest from enthusiastic scientists 
throughout the world. Electronic engineers have, in 
the brief period subsequent to the war, designed and 
constructed enormous receiving stations capable of ac- 
cepting radar impulses more efficiently; progress has 
already reached such a degree that scientists at Cam- 
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bridge have mapped out a pattern of distant stars exist- 
ing at places previously believed to be beyond the extent 
of the universe. Such prominent modern scientists as 
M. Ryle of England, K. Jansky of the United States, 
and B. Y. Mills of Australia have devoted their efforts 
to the perfecting of radar and to the extending of its 
scope of activity. With improved equipment and the 
continued contributions of such scientists as these, 
radar will help to revolutionize modern science, par- 
ticularly in the field of astronomy. 

A broad treatment of the nature and history of one 
of the fastest growing branches of science. The scien- 
tific explanations, supplemented by simple illustrations, 
are especially good; they are properly adapted to a 
young person’s level. There is nothing extraordinary 
about the historical development; it is a typical step- 
by-step account of the growth of radar and of the prob- 
lems connected with it. The proportionate mingling 
of the technical with the historical provides for pleas- 
ant, informative reading. An enlightening book for 
young readers who have interests in modern science. 


* * * 


Dahl, Borghild Under This Roof 
Dutton. Aug. 31,1961. 190p. $3.50. 

Under This Roof, as is the case with most of Miss 
Dahl’s books for younger readers, is set in Minnesota 
in the early part of this century. It concerns a family 
of five youngsters who are suddenly bereaved of their 
parents and about to be divided up and parceled out 
among the most forbidding collection of aunts and 
uncles imaginable. Kristine, the oldest of the family, 
takes a bold stand before the council of relatives and 
persuades them to allow her to raise her brothers and 
sisters alone. The relatives, most of them none. too 
anxious to have the children in the first place, finally 
agree to a trial period of about six months, and the 
youngsters begin their new way of life on thirty dollars 
and the kindness of neighbors, especially the young 
minister of the town. During the trial period every 
difficulty possible besets the young family, but when 
Easter arrives, the relatives are so impressed with the 
courage of Kristine and of her brothers and sisters that 
there is no further discussion of dividing them. One 
other happy note—Kristine and the minister fall in 
love, and we are left with the impression that the 
family will not long remain without a man around the 
house! The tale is charmingly told with plenty of Min- 
nesota-Norwegian local color, but there is certainly a 
superabundance of pathos, which may or may not ap- 
peal to the avearge twelve to sixteen year old. 


* * * 


Dean, Graham M. Deadline for Jim 
Criterion. Aug. 25,1961. 192p. $3.50. 


Jim Drummond’s first big assignment while working as 
a cub reporter is to cover the midnight wreck of a main- 
liner train west of the city of Meridan. His success 
with this assignment leads him to other exciting adven- 
tures, including a follow-up on a clue as to the cause of 
the wreck. Jim’s paper, the Meridan Morning Times, 

comes involved in a fight for survival as a rival pub- 
lication is set up by an ambitious politician. When the 
Times predicts a November flood that will endanger 
the town the paper becomes unpopular with some of 
the merchants who do not want to spend the money 
to prevent the flood. When the flood eventually hits 
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the town the Times is prepared for the crisis and is able 
to help others during the crisis. This is a newspaper 
story that will be welcomed by all young students. It 
is an exciting story and the plot moves rapidly to the 
climax. In addition to the adventure, the readers will 
gain new insights into the world of journalism and the 
principles of good news reporting. 


* * * 


del Rey, Lester 
Holt. Sept. 11, 1961. 217p. $2.95. 


During elimination week at Goddard Space Academy 
Fred Halpern faced his final test and washed out for 
deliberately disobeying orders. Fred then returned to 
Stanley Station where his father was in command and 
there he began to speculate about his future. It seemed 
that he would be forced to return to earth and to study 
something else for another career when an opportunity 
presented itself and enabled him to join the third ex- 
pedition to the moon as pilot of one of the ships. Once 
on the moon Fred joined the expedition of explorers 
who were working their way across the lunar terrain, 
searching for signs of life and attempting to chart the 
new territory. The expedition met with many acci- 
dents and some of the expedition members felt that 
they were caused by Fred. In the final incident of the 
story Fred once more disobeys orders so that he could 
set out to rescue the survivors of a mysterious spaceship 
crash. Through his skill in plotting positions he was 
able to save Major Wickman and Ramachundra, and as 
the story closes he finds himself once more a welcome 
addition to the moon settlement. This story will be 
welcomed by the science-fiction enthusiasts among 
young people. 


Moon of Mutiny 


* * * 


xdel Rey, Lester The Mysterious Sea 
Chilton. Sept. 13, 1961. 198p. $2.95. 


A full-scale consideration of Earth’s oceans by a pro- 
fessional in the field of science-fiction and popular sci- 
ence fact, this makes fascinating reading. He covers 
such topics as the properties of water that make it the 
unique material that makes life possible, the nature of 
waves and tides, some oceanic geology, some ancient 
voyages and methods of exploring the sea, modern ex- 
plorations and charting, the place of living organisms, 
food production potentials, and other material extrac- 
tible from the sea. Del Rey closes with a brief note 
on the recent work on the “intelligence” of dolphins 
and on the “Project Mohole.” This is an excellent 
introduction to learning about the sea, and recom- 
mended to young readers from junior high school up- 


ward. 
L.N. W. 
* * * 


*DeWitt, James 

In Pursuit of the Spanish Galleon 
Criterion. Oct. 6, 1961. 192p. $3.50. 
Criterion’s generally excellent series of books for young 
people is continued with a historical novel written for 
the 11-14 age group. The tale is of Commodore George 
Anson’s well-known voyage around the world in the 
1740’s for the purpose of capturing, if possible, the 
Spanish Navy’s huge Manila Galleon, loaded with gold 
and other valuables, whose loss would do much to 
wreck Spain’s economy in the Pacific. Since Commo- 
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dore Anson’s published account of the voyage fur- 
nished the background for the tale, it bears an authen- 
tically historical ring. The narrative is centered, how- 
ever, on a fictional cabin boy of the Commodore, who 
may remind the reader somewhat of David Balfour. 
At any rate, he finds himself in numerous scrapes, gen- 
erally emerging a hero in spite of overwhelming odds. 
Suffice it to say that the Commodore’s fleet, reduced 
from several ships and twelve-hundred men to one bat- 
tered ship and a couple of hundred men, finally con- 
fronts the Manila Galleon and, after a swashbuckling 
sea battle, captures her and, three years from departure 
date, returns home triumphantly. The sailors aboard 
the Anson ships are a rather remarkably well-spoken 
and God-fearing crew—with the exception of the three 
villains of the plot. The conversations among the 
officers and the midshipmen seem to indicate a college 
background at least (for style, if not for depth of con- 
tent). Captured Spaniards are gentlemen and treated 
as such by their refined captors. In short, there is some- 
thing lacking by way of realism! However, the reader 
will no doubt overlook this detail in view of the fact 
that Pursuit of the Spanish Galleon is quite an absorb- 
ing sea story. 
* * * 


*Ellacott, S. E. Rockets 


Criterion. Sept. 22,1961. 160p. $3.50. 


As early as the twelfth century, Chinese and Arabian 
inventors discovered the principles of rocketry, and 
built crude rocket-like missiles as a kind of military 
weapon. Progress in the manufacturing of more power- 


ful rockets was at first slow but steady. Initial improve- 
ments consisted in finding reactants that would give 
more thrust to the rockets; furthermore, new shapes 
were designed as a means of offering less resistance to 
the flight of the rocket. As rocketry was developed, 
imaginative scientists found many and varied practical 
uses for these missiles; no longer were they employed 
solely as military weapons. With the coming of the 
twentieth-century space age, growth in rocketry sprang 
to enormous proportions; atomic power provided un- 
heard of thrusts that would send rockets soaring far 
beyond the atmosphere of the earth. The development 
of rockets is responsible for the recent space-exploration 
programs in which artificial satellies and manned space 
capsules have been sent into orbits that encircle the 
earth at distances unattainable by normal airships. 


Variations from the strictly historical aspect of the 
book are provided by interspersions of the elementary 
scientific theory underlying rocket launching. At times, 
reading interest tends to lag in view of the repetitive 
similarity in the numerous historical accounts that con- 
stitute the greater part of the book; it seems that fewer 
but more detailed incidents would make this work 
more readable. On the whole, however, it is a well- 
written book about a topic that is certainly of current 
scientific importance. 


* * * 


Fenner, Phyllis R. (selected by) 

Over There: Stories of World War I 
Illustrated by William R. Lohse. Morrow. Sept. 27, 1961. 
191p. $3.00. 
This work will fill a gap that exists in most present-day 
school libraries. The selection of stories about World 
War I will bring to the present generation the place 
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of America in the first Great War of this century. Miss 
Fenner has chosen her stories well, giving the reader 
selections from such distinguished authors as Alexander 
Woollcott, Albert Payson Terhune and Edward Ells- 
burg. The famous team of Nordhoff andHall takes 
the reader on an exciting air patrol with a flight of 
Spads. Woollcott narrates the story of a lonesome dog, 
Verdun Belle, and the dog’s devotion to a young soldier. 
Ellsberg’s story, as might be expected, deals with the 
sea and the patrol of a submarine, the L-18. In this 
way the reader goes from one aspect of the war to an- 
other, obtaining close-ups of persons and places. This 
is a book that will satisfy most high school students. 


* * * 


Gault, William Campbell 
Dutton. Aug. 31,1961. 191p. $3.25. 


The true hierarchy of values in sports is emphasized in 
this story of a college fullback, and studies are shown 
to have the more important place in education (for a 
change!). Mark Pilgrim had not given much thought 


of going to college until his mathematics teacher, Mr. | 


Newland, talked to him about it. Mark had been a 
poor student in high school because he had not studied. 
With the help of the teacher Mark is able to pass the 
entrance examination to Marlowe, a college with high 
academic standards. He receives an athletic scholar- 
ship, but knows that he will have to maintain high 


grades to stay in the school. Once at Marlowe he finds | 
the challenges of study are rewarding of themselves, his 7 
marks improve, and he forms good study habits. For | 
the rest the story is a fast-paced and action-filled ac- F 


count of his first two football seasons at Marlowe. 


There are the usual ingredients of stars on the team [| 
and personality clashes, the winning of the “big one” [| 


as the story ends, and the gradual realization that foot- 
ball in college is “only a game for students.” Most high 
school students, particularly the Freshmen, will enjoy 
this new offering of William Gault. 


* * * 


Grossman, Adrienne and Valerie Boardwood 
Trails of His Own 
Sept. 20, 1961. 206p. $3.95. 
Trails of His Own bears the subtitle “The story of John 
Muir and his fight to save our National Parks,” and it 
is a strongly fictionalized biography of the great Scottish- 
American conservationist and naturalist. Muir arrived 
in Wisconsin in 1849 and for a while helped work the 
family farm under his stern and unbending father. 
While in his teens, he attracted attention by his inven- 
tions, made his way through the University and then 
struck out on his own to see the wild areas of the coun- 
try. It wasn’t until he was nearly blinded for life in 
an accident that he decided to make natural history 
his life work. He became a friend of scientists and even 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and by his writings 
and battles in legislative halls for the conservation of 
our great forests became the savior of the Yosemite area 
and the prime mover behind the creation of other 
national parks and monuments. This could be a real 
boy’s book, but unfortunately the two authors are in- 
clined to be rather gushy in the fictionalized conversa- 
tions they relate. This somewhat spoils the appeal of 
Muir’s solidly masculine love of our country’s beauty. 
Only the highlights of the naturalist’s life are touched 
upon, but the excellent bibliography appended to the 
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book much enhances its value. The illustrations by 
Larry Toschik are well done and attractive. 


* * * 


Hardy William M. Submarine Wolfpack 
Dodd. Sept. 25,1961. 175p. $3.00. 


Josh’s Jokers was the name given to the submarine 
wolfpack leaving Darwin, Australia, under the com- 
mand of Joshua Baker. Baker’s ship, Lamprey, was to 
lead the Remora of Paul Harmon and the Hagfish of 
Terrence Reardon. The leader of the pack was anxious 
to have the patrol over with and to return to the States 
for the long awaited leave with his wife and son. Baker 
was interested in making the patrol as safe as possible 
for his own ship. After contact with a large Japanese 
convoy the personalities of the three commanders play 
an important role in the way they meet the situation. 
Of the three, Reardon, a young commander on his first 
patrol, comes out the best. It is his ship that manages 
to sink most of the Japanese involved in the action, and 
after discharging all his torpedoes he is trapped by a 
Japanese destroyer. The Hagfish finally escapes when 
the other two ships return to the scene and Baker sinks 
the Japanese ship at the cost of his own life and ship. 
This exciting tale of World War II will appeal to most 
young students. The action never flags, and the author 
speakes with authority from his own experiences in the 
Pacific during the War. 
*x* * * 


*Hornblow, Leonora Cleopatra of Egypt 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. Random House. Sept. 18, 1961. 
184p. $1.95. (World Landmark Books) 

The famous love story of Caesar and Cleopatra as told 
again by G. B. Shaw, and Shakespeare’s immortal An- 
tony and Cleopatra have made the name of Egypt’s 
young queen a symbol of all that is romantic. The 
legends about her which have come down to us through 
the centuries are numerous. However, modern scholar- 
ship, begun in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
has succeeded in separating at least some of the fiction 
from the history of the days when the Roman republic 
was dying and the principate was undergoing its birth 
pains. Unfortunately, Mrs. Hornblow apparently has 
not availed herself of the works of recent scholars. One 
is rather surprised that her bibliography consists of 
works of authors like Shaw, Wilder and Shakespeare 
and of romancer-biographers like Emil Ludwig. All of 
the old legends are incorporated in Cleopatra of Egypt, 
culminating in the apocryphal “I am dying, Egypt” of 
Antony and the death-by-asp of Cleopatra. Antony’s 
character is somewhat white-washed, while that of 
Octavius is portrayed in the blackest of paints. It is, 
however, a tribute to Mrs. Hornblow’s ability as a 
novelist that she is able to make of this book a fascinat- 
ing tale of a fascinating personality. For want of a 
more historically accurate biography of Cleopatra for 
young people, we will be compelled to say that this is 
the best to appear on the subject and worth reading for 
some idea of what Egypt’s queen must have been like, 
bearing in mind the legendary quality of many of the 


incidents. 
x * * 


James, Norma Wood 
Longmans. Aug. 1961. 208p. $3.50. 


When her father’s business partner betrays him and 
forces him out of business, Kathy Parker decides to stay 


Bittersweet Year 
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out of college for a year to help the family’s new busi- 
ness at Vickers Circle. There are some obstacles to be 
overcome as the small electronics business is built up. 
In the beginning, since they could not obtain the rights 
of a road, Kathy took the shipments to the railroad by 
horse. Life in the small town can be interesting. Kathy 
wins some new friends and helps bring about solutions 
to some of the enigmas that are present. She also de- 
velops a sense of values which do not bother her boy 
friend, Bob Lansford, the son of her father’s former 
business partner. Her work in a store enables her to 
get some experience dealing with others while saving 
for her college education. After this “bittersweet” 
seventeenth year of her life she is able to look forward 
to college. 


* * * 


Leyland, Eric 
For Valour; The Story of the Victoria Cross 
eg by John T. Kenney. Roy. Oct. 2, 1961. 144p. 
3.00. 


Following historical order this work traces the history 
of the Victoria Cross and relates the heroic deeds of 
many-of its recipients. The account opens with the 
famous charge of the Light Brigade in the Crimean 
War, October, 1854. After the brief historical back 
ground the heroism of Samuel Parkes in the valley out- 
side Balaclava is presented. In June, 1857, Parkes was 
in the first group to receive the medal from Queen 
Victoria. This is a book of adventure and heroism that 
could scarcely be found in a work of fiction. Over 
the years the medal was given to many men, but for 
the most part it waspresented for individual heroism 
that involved the saving of the life of another. Many 
of the campaigns were foolish, full of bungling and 
politics; but in every case there were to be found men 
who performed heroic deeds that seemed impossible 
for human beings. The book reaches from those days 
of the Crimean campaign to the days of Korea. In 
recent years there have been fewer recipients, but that 
might be an indication of better planning on the part 
of authorities and better protection for the individual 
in the ranks. The author is British and the style might 
prove difficult for some young people. However, the 
book is exciting, and it is a compelling introduction to 
the major military campaigns of Great Britain. 


* * * 


*&*Manley, Seon and Gogo Lewis 


Teenage Treasury of Our Science World 
Funk and Wagnalls. Sept. 29,1961. 335p. $4.95. 


Many anthologies claim to contain “something for 
everyone.” This particular volume could make a far 
more inclusive boast. It is doubtful that there is any- 
thing in it which would not prove both fascinating and 
entertaining for the teenager of either sex. There are 
more than fifty contributions between the Treasury’s 
broad cover, and no very profound knowledge of the 
language of science is required—only a normal interest 
in the world we live in. 

A partial listing of contents follows: non-fiction ex- 
cerpts from Ley’s Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space, 
Gamow’s Birth and Death of the Sun, Twain’s Life on 
the Mississippi, Clarks’ Lady With a Spear, and De 
Kruif’s Microbe Hunters; excerpts from novels like 
Arrowsmith, Twenty Thousnd Leagues Under the Sea; 
serious poetry by Whitman, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
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others, and a whole flock of humorous poems about 
science and scientists; the letter written by Einstein to 
President Roosevelt informing him on developments 
being made in atomic fission and its application to war- 
fare; a fine selection of advice by renowned scientists 
on science as a life-work; two chapters by the editors 
entitled “Your Science World” and “Your Career in 
Science.” There is much more, of course, but this list- 
ing will serve to present a general view of the contents. 
Every high school library would be enriched by this 
book. Readers can be expected to return to read the 
original works from which the selections were taken. 
In addition to its other advantages, this book may be 
purchased under the provisions of the NDEA, Title III. 


* * * 


Miller, Helen Markley The Long Valley 
Doubleday. Oct. 6,1961. 284p. $2.95. 


There is a remarkable similarity in the time, setting and 
plot between this novel for the up-to-sixteen age group 
and Under This Roof (reviewed elsewhere in this sec- 
tion). The time is the 1880’s and the setting, Long 
Valley, is an isolated spot where the Eagle family has 
just moved. The mother is dead and Marny, the old- 
est girl, raises the family. They are helped in their 
difficult early days during the long cold winter by neigh- 
bors, especially by young John Treadwell, with whom 
Marny falls in love and whom she is afraid to marry 
because of a feeling of responsibility toward the family. 
John trusts her better judgment to rise to the occasion 
and Marny comes to realize that the family she has 
mothered can get along without her. The story of the 
pioneering days and its unbelievable trials is realistic 
enough, as is the desctiption of gradual development 
of a deep love for the valley felt by all the settlers. 
Mrs. Miller’s latest work continues her tradition of fine 
little books for and about young people. 


* * * 


Moody, Ralph Mary Emma & Company 
— by Tran Mawicke. Norton. Aug. 28, 1961. 
3.95. 


Here is the chapter that seems to have been missing. 
Mary Emma & Company is Ralph Moody’s fifth book, 
which should really have been fourth in the series. The 
same pathos, delicacy, tenderness, loyalty, honesty, un- 
derstanding, trust, and abiding love which characterize 
Little Britches, The Home Ranch, Man of the Family, 
and The Fields of Home stand out strongly here. 


This is another story for the entire family. Father died 
in March, 1910, but how Mary Emma & Company— 
the Mother, 13-year-old Ralph, his older sister Grace, 
two younger brothers and two younger sisters,—are 
forced to leave their home ranch in Colorado, move 
across the country to Massachusetts, and manage to 
start life anew despite numberless little hindrances and 
large-looming obstacles makes pleasant and interesting 
reading. Easy to read, easy to put down and take up 
again, here is a book that will be read and re-read, 
talked about and discussed, contrasted and compared, 
as it brings back memories and lives on in the hearts 
of other families. 


Sister M. Emma, SS.C.M., Librarian, 
Andrean High School Library, 
Gary, Indiana 





Best SELLERS 


Nielsen, Jean Redhead 
Funk and Wagnells. Sept. 22,1961. 245p. $2.95. 


Here we have a sort of Taming of the Shrew for teen- 
agers with Kate played by a redhead (with temper to 
match) named Suzie and a supporting cast composed 
of a variety of interesting characters — a dominating 
grandmother, timid parents, immature sister, a typical 
boy-next-door, glamorous football heroes, a scatter- 
brained girlfriend, understanding teachers, and many 
others. The plot, too, is pleasantly varied, with Suzie 
finding herself in numerous scraps and difficulties. but 
eventually learning to channel her temper and return 
from her dream-world to a reality which can be won- 
derful fun and purposefully constructive. The 12-16 
age bracket of girls will find this an appealing story. 
The only major criticism is of a certain inconsistency of 
character portrayal and of reactions to situations. Some- 
times it becomes difficult for the reader to establish a 
definite mental image of the people described in this 
little novel. 





* * * 


Noble, Iris Stranger No More 
Messner. Sept. 21, 1961. 190p. $2.95. 


Her Aunt Debra was at the airport when Katherine 
Norman arrived in San Francisco to spend her Senior 
year of high school in America. Katherine faced all 
the usual difficulties of a foreigner without being one. 
She had been living with her father in Europe where 
she received all her early schooling; she was totally 
unacquainted with American slang and the customs of 
the American teen-ager. Aunt Debra was not much 
help, for she had her rules and regulations, little experi- 
ence in dealing with teen-agers, and a job that took her 
away from home most of the time. The twins from 
across the street, Bob and Theresa Macdonald, provide 
the contrast of different attitudes and values among 
the teen-agers. The first group Katherine joins seems 
to be indifferent to school and education, but when 
she leaves them she finds that she can have profitable 
experience with the school paper and with her classes. 
And as the time passes she comes to know and under- 
stand her Aunt Debra. The story ends on Christmas 
Eve as Katherine finds happiness in her new way of 
life, and it is obvious that her romantic interest in Bob 
Macdonald is bound to grow. This story will appeal 
to young girls who have enjoyed other books by Miss 
Noble, particularly her many biographies. 


* * * 


Ogan, Margaret and George Devil Drivers 
Funk and Wagnalls. Sept. 22,1961. 183p. $2.95. 


Bryant Rose is a young man just out of high school and 
intent on getting into MIT to study automotive engi- 
neering. He is vastly interested in cars, but not in 
auto thrill shows until he finds himself and his “Triple 
T” roadster talked into a summer job with just such a 
show, a job which he enjoys immensely. Unfortunately 
the Triple T is burned up in an accident during the 
tour and with it his chances at MIT, the tuition for 
which school was to be paid for by the sale of his car. 
However, all is solved satisfactorily finally when the 
owner of the show agrees to pay for a year’s tuition at 
Cal Tech in return for Bryant’s idea for a new type of 
show for the next season. For boys who love cars and 
who are able to follow the “mill,” “iron.” “pot” jargon, 
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here is their meat. The Ogans know their cars and 
know boys, and there is hardly a dull page from begin- 
ning to end. The characters are recognizable, both 
good and bad. The authors have resisted the tempta- 
tion to sugar-coat situations, and the descriptions of the 
shows and their purposes are realistic. In short, this 
is a worthwhile book about a subject close to many 
teenage hearts. 


*x* * * 


*O’Leary, Thomas V. The Mark of the Tuytle 
Chilton. Sept. 13,1961. 215p. $2.95. 


Chris O’Shea was a young boy when his family mi- 
grated to the Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania during 
the 1760s. The scout for the settlement, Zeke White, 
took pains to teach the youth the elements of wood- 
lore and survival on the frontier. Following a mas- 
sacre of the settlement in which his father is killed 
before his eyes, Chris is taken into captivity and is 
eventually adopted by a Seneca sachem. During his 
years of captivity the youth learns the ways of the In- 
dian and with them meets many adventures. He comes 
to be known by the Indian name of “Corn Tassel” and 
is looked upon as a leader of the young men. 


Inevitably Chris must choose between returning to the 
white people and staying with the Indians, and this 
choice is forced upon him with the coming of the 
Revolution. He chooses to help the settlers and 
renders them great service in the second Wyoming 
Massacre. At this time he meets with his mother and 
his old friend, Zeke White. This story ought to hold 
the attention of any high school student. The story 
moves rapidly although there are many episodes not 
directly connected with the main plot. Jt reminds one 
of the Edmonds’ books dealing with the Indians and 
frontiersmen in the Mohawk Valley. 


* * * 


*xPlace, Marian T. 
The Copper Kings of Montana 
Illustrated by Ernest Kurt Barth. Random House. Sept. 
18,1961. 184p. $1.95. (Landmark Books) 
In a broad sense, this is the story of the origin and 
early days of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 
the “world’s largest producer of nonferrous metals.” 
but Mrs. Place has skillfully centered what could have 
been a complicated and dull history on the lives of 
three men who in different ways contributed to the 
founding of this giant corporation, blending in a fas- 
cinating background of mining days in the wild and 
raucous Montana Territory of the last century. The 
three men involved are a mixed lot, and the only one 
who could in any way be termed a hero is Marcus Daly, 
self-schooled Irish mining expert, close to his miners 
by inclination and personality, who saw the future of 
Butte hill and rose from poverty to the status of multi- 
millionaire in the best nineteenth century tradition 
without letting success go to his head. The other two 
men involved are William Andrews Clark, a wealthy 
mine-owner who used all his money, and every dis- 
honest trick available, to become a Senator, and Fred- 
erick- Augustus Heinze, a young mining genius who 
accumulated a fortune in the most unscrupulous man- 
ner, to lose it in a year in stock-market speculation. 
Here is a fine introduction for young adolescents into 
the business world of the time of the rise of gigantic 
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corporations, The fantastic opportunism of some of 
the early tycoons is clearly balanced in Mrs. Place’s 
treatment by the fundamental honesty of many indi- 
viduals; and here, at least. is a good example of how 
the latter policy does have its ultimate rewards. 


* * * 


*Raswan, Carl Drinkers of the Wind 
Ariel. Aug. 1961. 160p. $3.50. 


It is not difficult to understand why this book has been 
reprinted after its initial success in 1942. The present 
edition makes claims of being especially prepared for 
young readers, Since the reviewer had no opportunity 
to see and compare this edition with the previous one, 
no comment can be made on revisions. However, on 
its own merits the book stands up and will hold the 
attention of the high school reader. As a youth in 
Austria, Raswan admired the horses carved on the 
frieze of the Parthenon. After a short introduction the 
reader is taken to Cairo where Raswan begins his 
adventures in search for the perfect Arabian steed, the 
“Drinker of the Wind” without peer, as conceived by 
the artists of the Parthenon. After a short period as 
assistant manager of a plantation in lower Egypt, 
Raswan wins some friends among the Bedouins. 
Through these friends he begins his year-long oclyssey 
through the desert. The major portion of the book 
narrates the adventures of this odyssey. The reader is 
given a familiar look into the life of the desert nomad, 
the customs of the people, and the animals that are so 
important for survival. While some of the vocabulary 
will be difficult for the poor reader, the book is simply 
written and will be enjoyed by most high school stu- 
dents. 
*x* * * 


Rudeen, Kenneth Men at Speed 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston. Sept. 18, 1961. 137p. $3.75. 


Mr. Rudeen, feature writer for Sports Illustrated, here 
presents a short but lively account, well supplemented 
by photographs, of the popular sport of auto racing, 
races, racers and raceways. The first half of the book 
concerns the history of auto racing in Europe with 
descriptions of the cars, of the famous races like the 
Grand Prix, the Mille Miglia and others, and of some 
of the personalities concerned with these events—in- 
cluding car manufacturers and drivers. The second 
half of the book discusses the various phases of Ameri- 
can auto racing: track and road races, sports car racing 
and driving, stock car racing, and even, in summary 
fashion, the newer development of kart racing. One 
chapter is devoted to two outstanding American 
drivers, Phil Hill and Rodger Ward—the one typical of 
road racing; the other, of track racing. The final iwo 
chapters concern racing in the smaller countries and 
one of the all-time “greats” of the sport, Juan Manuel 
Fangio. For the ardent racing fan, this book will pro- 
vide interesting light reading. For teenagers beginning 
to take an interest in the sport, it will provide an excel- 
lent introduction well written in good journalistic style. 


* * * 





Simpson, Dorothy New Horiz ns 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Lippincott. O «. 4, 
1961. 192p. $3.50. 

Janie Marshall was leaving her little Maine island in 
Penobscot Bay for the first time in her life, heading for 
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the mainland and Mrs. Burton’s house, where she 
would live and work off her board as she began her 
high school career. Everything about the mainland was 
strange to her and a bit terrifying; her first days at 
school did little to reassure her. She felt a stranger, 
and worse—an unwelcome stranger—among the other 
youngsters, She became suspicious of even those who 
tried to be kind to her. Paramount in her mind was 
home, the beloved island and the fishermen she knew 
so well. However, when finally the opportunity to re- 
turn to the island was occasioned by the annual fall 
teachers’ convention, she discovered what everyone 
realizes on his first visit home after the first absence, 
but which no one has described quite so well as Thomas 
Wolfe: you can’t go home again. Things are never 
quite the same again. Now Janie felt completely lost, 
her roots torn up and none yet formed on the mainland. 
It was, however, on her return trip, when the boat ran 
into mechanical difficulties and drifted helplessly on 
the fog-shrouded bay for over twelve hours, that Vance 
Overbrook, the captain’s son and an older schoolmate 
of Janie, had the opportunity to talk with her and 
show her how to be happy at school and to feel a part 
of things. From here on Janie found that life doesn’t 
have to be so miserable after all. For those who have 
been following Janie’s doings in Mrs. Simpson’s other 
books, here is the turning point in her career. New 
Horizons is well done, thoroughly human and faithful 
to the experiences of most young people during that 
first time away from home. 


* * * 


Steffan, Jack Firm Hand On the Rein 
ree by Paul Laune. Longmans. Aug. 1961. 182p. 
Young Johnny King was not happy when his family 
moved from Harrisburg to settle on a farm in Idaho. 
It was strange country, and for a boy of his small sta- 
ture he felt it would be difficult to find new friends. 
When his father traded with an Indian for the Ap- 
paloosa horse, Chief, Johnny felt that he would then 
have the horse that he needed to attract the attention 
of his companions. Chief turned out to have a habit 
of running away with riders, and so Johnny was not 
permitted to take him out. Only the  boy’s father 
seemed able to handle the horse. In order to trade 
the horse the father entered in the Harvest Race. But 
the elder King met with an accident and thought that 
he would lose the entrance fee to the race because he 
could not ride. Johnny took his place and in an excit- 
ing race was able to walk off with the prize. In the end 
the King family decided to keep the Appaloosa and 
Johnny is once more allowed to ride him to school. 
Most freshmen and sophomores will enjoy this book. 


* * * 
Stone, Patti Sandra; Surgical Nurse 
Messner. Sept. 21,1961. 192p. $2.95. 


This career-romance not only entertains but brings to 
the young reader a wealth of information concerning 
the duties and work of the surgical nurse. Sandra 


O’Shea takes up residence in Gereton, Indiana, where 
she joins the staff of Queens Hospital as a surgical 
nurse. The author‘s own experience as a nurse is evi- 
dent through the vivid scenes that take place in the 
operating room, and in the half-year the story covers 














there is a great variety of such scenes in the life of 
Nurse O’Shea. Outside of her work in the operating 
room Sandra becomes romantically involved in the 
lives of two doctors. These men, the Cox brothers, are 
among the strangest of her co-workers. At the time 
of Sandra’s arrival Dr. Frank and Dr. Rand, the 
brothers, had not spoken to one another save on busi- 
ness for about two years—the time that had elapsed 
since the death of their father. Sandra admires both 
men, falls in love with Dr. Rand (who seems to be the 
last person in the world to win her), and eventually 
brings about the reconciliation of the brothers. The 
book will be enjoyed by young readers, especially those 
interested in a nursing career. 


*x* * * 


Teale, Edwin Way The Lost Dog 
ee by Paul Lantz. Dodd. Sept. 25, 1961. 62p. 
3.00. 


When the reader first picks up this work it appears 
to be of the type and format of a children’s book. 
Actually, it is an attractive method of presenting a 
story that will appeal to readers of all ages. The author, 
Edwin Way Teale, is remembered most for his works 
dealing with nature and his projected series on Ameri- 
can Seasons, the first of which appeared in Autumn 
Across America. The present story first appeared in 
the Autumn book and is here narrated in expanded 
form. Briefly it is the story of Gerald Wear, a man 
born deaf and dumb, and his search for his lost Ger- 
man shepherd dog, Pancho. While on a camping trip 
Pancho wanders off and is lost. Wear returns to the 
city of Enterprise after several days of search and there 
he enlists the aid of others. He withdraws his savings, 
gathers supplies, and then sets out on the long search 
for Pancho. In the month or so of the search Wear 
traveled a total of 1,752 miles, on foot, in the air and 
by truck. His persistence is rewarded by his finding 
the dog when the animal was near its end, exhausted 
and hungry. The story is a beautifully and simply 
written account by a stylist who knows how to write 
about the things of nature. 


* * xX 


Voight, Virginia Frances 
Treasure of Hemlock Mountain 
Funk and Wagnalls. Sept. 22,1961. 182p. $2.95. 


When Charlene Fairhill and her father go on vacation 
in Maine to the cabin of an uncle who had supposedly 
died there in a rockslide, they little realize what a 
remarkable summer this will become. Charlene meets 
Dawn Castine, granddaughter of a secretive neighbor- 
ing farmer, and her boyfriend Eric, with whom Char- 
lene falls in love. The triangle is further complicated 
by the presence of Charlene’s faithful stand-by, Pete, 
and the arrival of popular singer Dan Harris, who is in 
love with Charlene. Along with these difficulties is the 
mystery of the mine of precious and semi-precious 
stones which Charlene’s uncle had been searching for 
before the rockslide and the peculiar behaviour of Mr. 
Castine. All this adds up to quite a story. Miss 
Voight’s imagination has put together a rather inter- 
esting tale, but unfortunately she is weak in her dia- 
logue. The conversations are generally stilted, and in 
serious moments they become unnatural and even 
downright silly. This factor alone is enough to damage 
the appeal of the otherwise original plot. 


Best SELLERS 
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Weber, Lenora Mattingly Pick a New Dream 
Crowell. Aug. 15,1961. 245p. $3.50. 


In this story Mrs. Weber brings the reader in contact 
with the ever-popular Malone family and the problems 
of Beany Malone. This story opens shortly after Beany’s 
graduation from Harkness High School, Beany’s hopes 
for work in journalism are dashed when she fails to 
get the summer job with the morning Call, her father’s 
newspaper. Carlton Buell, the-boy-next-door, helps 
her to get a position at Lilac Way, a recreation center 
for the underprivileged. The story pivots about Beany’s 
struggle to help the children, to solve their many prob- 
lems, and to win over the sullen Mexican girl, Ofila. 
One of the side-lights of the story is the character- 
study of Beany’s best friend, Andy Kern, who eventu- 
ally makes a decision concerning his vocation to the 
religious life. Beany also manages to fall in love with 
Carl Buell, and the story ends on that note. As usual 
in this series, wholesome family values are emphasized. 
This volume would be a good addition to the library 
of any girls’ high school. 
* * * 


*Wolff, Leslie Science and the Forester 
Criterion. Sept. 29,1961. 192p. $3.95. 

This is a fascinating book about trees and forests, told 
through the eyes of a young forester. We learn with 
him how various trees can be recognized, and as he 
makes his rounds we discover with him the beauty of 
the forest. Much can be learned about trees by study- 
ing their leaves and trunks, but to see the marvelous 
unity and complexity of trees one should study a twig 
through a microscope. We learn that not only do 
forests produce much valuable timber, but that they 
also provide homes for many kinds of insects, birds and 
animals. There is one exceptional chapter on old 
trees, including the giant sequoias of California. In 
another place a striking story is told to show how trees 
can affect not only crops, but even the animals, the soil 
and the water. This well written book, with its many 
drawings and photographs and its abundance of scien- 
tific information, would be a splendid addition to any 


science library. 
Francis R. Carmody, S.J., 
S, Joseph’s Preparatory School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Fiction 
The Peacemakers 


Childs, Marquis 
254p. $3.95. 


Harcourt, Brace & World. Oct. 11, 1961. 
(IIb) 

Marquis Childs is a prolific columnist whose literary 
outpourings on world events appear in 145 daily news- 
papers across the land. His special beat is Europe, and 
the city of Geneva (he confesses) is one that he both 
loves and hates. Its beauty and serenity in Summer is 
counterbalanced by the bitter memories he has stored 
up because of the baffling bewilderment of the complex 
international conferences that have been held there, in 
an eager search for a formula that will end world 
tensions. 

He writes an interesting novel, and though he prefaces 
his story by stating that he is not describing characters 
still alive, a reader with 20-20 mental vision may be 
excused if he can rather easily identify some characters 
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who still strut across the stage of life. That makes in- 
teresting reading, of course. 


A Foreign Ministers’ Conference has been called in that 
city to deal with a crisis in Tunis that could easily 
mushroom into an all-out nuclear war. “Volunteers” 
have been transported into that troubled land, and 
there is little doubt that they carry Russian arms and 
Russian names. Caleb Fulton, the American Secretary 
of State represents his nation; Geoffrey Hawkes goes as 
the British Foreign Secretary; France sends Frederic 
Duhamel as her Minister, and the inscrutable Soviets 
send their inscrutable delegate “Stoneface” as their 
Foreign Minister. 


The four gentlemen meet in polite and even genteel 
conclaves, and they are very courteous and friendly to- 
ward each other. Each has his appointed task to per- 
form, and each must “consult his Government” before 
any final decision is made. It is all done in proper 
style, and Mr. Childs expertly portrays the agonizing 
lot of the Westerners as they try to reach some kind of 
accord with the grim Soviets. The American is pushed 
to the very brink of war by the implacable and dialec- 
tical stubbornness of the Russian Minister, and he has 
to make several calls back and forth to the White 
House in Washington. The agonizing story tells of the 
total dedication of the men at the conference table, 
especially when faced with the political aims, the tax 
squabbles and the Rotary-Club dinner oratory of the 
men back in Washington. Mr. Childs confesses that 
he came to have a grand measure of compassion for 
the men who fought the conference battles of the grim 
Cold War, often under conditions which the men in 
Washington did not understand at all. 


There are some fine characters sprinkled liberally 
throughout the novel. The British Foreign Minister is 
a magnificent person, blessed with the fine sense of 
history that English diplomacy always seems able to 
produce. The French Foreign Minister is a forlorn little 
fellow with a good heart, and the tragedy of his life is 
that no one in the Home Office ever phones or sends 
him a letter. He is strictly on his own, and he is almost 
desperate because he knows that, unless he makes the 
right guess, his diplomatic career will be at an end in 
case his decisions do not conform with that of “the 
General” in his home land. The Soviet Minister is just 
like every other Soviet Minister, and the truest word 
in the book is the nickname “Stoneface” that the others 
have applied to him. There are other characters, too, 
but they do not spring to life except by being either 
dependable or undependable foils. An incident de- 
scribing a love nest is needlessly inserted, and a reader 
may almost visualize Mr. Childs chewing on his pencil 
and saying, “Now, how’s about inserting a little sex 
stuff? The public’ll just gobble it up.” 


Maybe there are deep political implications in the way 
this crisis was settled, but if they are, they are insinu- 
ated rather than hammered home. What is stressed 
however, is the seemingly eternal patience and circum- 
spection and jockeying that the hapless gentlemen of 
the West must have in their rather thankless task of 
working out a satisfactory agreement with the Soviets. 
Every decision has to be weighed and counterchecked, 
and every item of the agreement must be weighed 
scrupulously and meticulously, and always there is the 
overhanging sobering thought that any compromise is 
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going to be accepted as an admission of defeat to the 
Red cause. There is a neat balancing of caution and 
the “Let’s make our stand right here and now, whether 
it means war or not” attitude, because the Ministers of 
the Western powers are mightily concerned with pre- 
venting a world holocaust, and their attitude is made 
more arduous by the truculent attitude of a Soviet 
Minister who does not seem to care whether there is a 
nuclear war or not. 

How does the novel end? Well... the crisis in Tunis 
passed, but there will be another one soon, and the 
Westerners will have the same type of cold and frigid 
Soviet dialecticians to face across a green-covered table. 
Maybe the next Conference will end just as this one 
did. But then again maybe it won’t. 


Eugene A. Dooley, O.M.I., J.C.D., 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers’ College, 
Buffalo, New York 


* * * 


Slaughter, Frank G. The Curse of Jezebel 
Doubleday. Oct. 13, 1961. 288p. $3.95. (IIb) 


This is a typical Frank Slaughter book, a build-up of 
some historical event, and in this he has chosen a very 
attractive section of the third and fourth Books of 
Judges. The story of Jezebel is fascinating even in the 
abbreviated form which it has in the Bible. 


The story telling of Dr. Slaughter is good, but not 
superb. Many times the story drags, especially when 
he is sounding the horn for some local erudition which 
he has dug up. Some of the descriptions of scenery 
and battle movements sound like the directions for the 
director and scenery makers of the future movie. The 
decay of Thackeray and his era shows that detailed 
descriptions of scenery, of clothing, of facial character- 
istics cannot carry. The imagination cannot fit them 
together. Actually in life we do not notice these things. 
Another thing that irritates is that all the characters 
are supermen and women. Thus, for example, Michael, 
the hero, turns out to be an expert wrestler, a superb 
archer, an invincible swordsman, irresistible to women, 
—even Jezebel, the Queen,—always riding over hills, 
protecting the defenseless maidens, etc. This is, of 
course, hooey; men and women of that age were just 
as homespun as they are today, if not more so. 


The book is hampered, too, by the lack of a map. The 
action is continually moving from place to place. Even 
with a good knowledge of the Holy Land, the reader is 
lost. It would be a tremendous help to put in the 
front of the book a map of the Holy Land as it was 
at that time and in the back of the book, one of the 
Holy Land as it was in the time of Christ when it is 
better known to all of us. 

Taking a cue perhaps from the great King David, the 
author lets his main character, Michael, slide around. 
He is in love with Miriam., a high type girl, who, how- 
ever, kisses him in such a way that “You can never 
say that I am cold again...” But this does not pre- 
vent Michael from sleeping with Jezebel with comfort 
and ease. Of course, he does it for a purpose and also 
because he is fascinated, but he doesn’t feel that it is 
particularly serious. This does not seem to have been 
the attitude of the Jewish people. They had their 
code of morals; they violated them; but they did not 
justify them. Another strange thing in this regard: 
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Michael is very close to the prophet Elias, Elias was 
vocal and brave in denouncing sin but in the case of 
Michael he is silent, strangely; Michael pursues Jezebel 
right from the start as though he must have a different 
woman every night. However, this conflicts with his 
ordinary reputation of being a Sir Galahad of the era. 
Good books are not made of stuff like this. 


How closely does the author stick to the known facts 
as related in the Bible and corroborated by the recent 
findings in archeology? Dr. Slaughter has an author’s 
note at the end of the book about this. He says that 
he has drawn upon hundreds of sources but in every 
instance he has sought to portray the events as accu- 
rately as possible. However, this is not entirely true. 
The whole account of the death of Jezebel is telescoped 
and changed. He has it take place at almost the same 
time as the death of her husband, Achab, when actu- 
ally it took place years later. The Bible account of 
her death is really much better than Slaughter’s. The 
Bible relates that Jezebel was looking out of an upper 
window with her head adorned and her face painted 
with stibic stone. Jehu, the new King, looks up and 
asks who she is and then has a couple of eunuchs who 
were standing near, throw her out of the window. It 
is only later that he thinks that she should be buried 
as befits the daughter of a king. The servants come 
back and report that there is practically nothing left 
“only the skull and the feet and the extremeties of her 
hands.” She had been eaten by the curs that infested 
the street. Mr. Slaughter changes this entirely and 
makes no mention of the stibic pencil,—an unforgivable 
item for a reconstructor. 


James Ball, S.J. 
Buffalo, New York 
* * * 
Stuart, Ian The Black Shrike 
Scribner’s. Oct. 9,1961. 279p. $3.95. (I) 


Everything about the beginning of this “novel of high 
adventure” is perfect. The setting is properly cloak- 
and-dagger, heavy with mystery and imminent danger. 
Dark clouds of olympian evil brood over the horizon, 
portents of impending disaster. And a sense of dread 
urgency impregnates the dispassionate, professional talk 
of chief of British Secret Service, Colonel Raine, and 
his agent John Bentall, faced with what appears to be 
a grave national emergency. Eight British scientists 
who answered advertisements for high-salaried, top 
priority, rocket research jobs in Australia, never got 
there. John Bentall’s task is to answer the ninth ad 
and, with another secret agent, Marie Hopeman, dis- 
guised as his wife, discover what is afoot. 


So far, superb! But then John blunders. His heroic 
stature diminishes to the level of the ordinary. Events 
that occur from his capture with Marie on Fiji island to 
the final resolution of the terror, all seem to come as a 
concatenation of one deus ex machina after another. 
Their captor, Captain Fleck, keeps them in the hold of 
his ship where they find just what they need for an 
escape. A flue near the ceiling lets them hear just 
what they have to hear to force them to make the at- 
tempt. Diving into an unknown sea during a rainstorm, 
they float to exactly the right island where they meet 
Le Clerc, the enemy agent disguised as the archeologist 
he had previously murdered. 
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Le Clerc has a lot of Chinese help moving around 
rather mysteriously, and a giant assistant named Hewell. 
As Bentall recovers his agent’s intelligence again, he 
uncovers the fraud in Le Clerc and Hewell and their 
Chinese thugs. It is a plot for world domination that 
has even the British Navy fooled. The missing scien- 
tists and their wives are here as well as a top secret 
layout for the testing of a great super-missile, the Black 
Shrike. Bentall is captured a second time and coerced 
into arming the test missile and firing it. The plot 
involves taking a second missile to the coast of Russia 
and firing it at the United States, thus provoking a 
retaliation before anyone can determine who is respon- 
sible for what. Presumably the Chinese will then walk 
in and take over the ruins. 


Well, the plot gets foiled when Bentall arms the second 
rocket so that it will destruct at sea, taking with it 
Le Clerc and all his nefarious crew. Most of the scien- 
tists are saved, and their wives. But not Marie. She 
dies for the cause. 


There is a “trick” ending that justifies all the preceding 
but does not quite remove from the reader the sense 
that he has been somehow let down. Too much was 
sacrificed in reading through the heart of the book. Not 
that The Black Shrike falls short of a good story but it 
is somewhat less than the best. 


And since Ian Stuart is a nom de plume for an already 
recognised writer, one might surmise that The Black 
Shrike is an inferior work of a master at this sort of 
thing. In fact, if guesses are in order, Alistair Maclean 
should head the list. The style is taut. The main 
characters are symbols of colossal good pitted against 
the colossal forces of “the bad guys.” Even the title 
carries an impact of its own: The Black Shrike, the 
missile, a black butchering bird of prey. Hewell is a 
giant on the “bad” side who looks and acts suspiciously 
like the great good Greek of The Guns of Navarone. 
The theme of the race against time and the very struc- 
ture of the chapters are also reminiscent of that classic 
of adventure out of the Greek campaigns of World War 
II. 


The Black Shrike comes close but not close enough to 
The Guns of Navarone. Withal, it makes good reading 
bread for those who would vary a bit from a diet of 
straight detective stories. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University 


* * * 


Callaghan, Morley A Passion in Rome 
Coward-McCann. Oct. 9, 1961. 352p. $4.95. (III) 
Sam Raymond is a frustrated artist who comes to Rome 
as a photographer to cover the death of Pius XII for a 
Canadian weekly. Secretly he hopes to find in the 
ceiling of the Sistine chapel the same inspiration which 
made a drunken old friend of his a belated success as 
an artist. Although Sam is thirty-nine and hasn’t made 
his mark yet, after twenty years of struggle, he wants 
very much to succeed to show up his father, a world 
famous photographer who lacks faith in Sam’s lofty 
ambitions. 


In Rome, awating the Pope’s death, Sam first falls in 
with Francesca Winters. Francesca is a problem case 


herself. She doesn’t know whether to blame her cold- 
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ness toward her husband on his austere English nature 
or on traces of lesbianism in her own. Alberto and 
Carla appear next. Alberto is a has-been movie direc- 
tor who avoids facing up to his own inadequacy by 
shifting the blame to Carla, who has been his mistress. 
Carla, (whose real name is Anna, or was before her 
personality went its separate ways), is an erstwhile 
American TV actress who took to the bottle, alienated 
her sponsors, and fled to Rome where she sought to dis- 
sociate herself from her old identity by discarding her 
girdle and pursuing a life of squalor that has brought 
her to the brink of insanity. Naturally Sam, with his 
burden of neuroses, is just what she needs. It comes 
as no surprise, therefore, that Sam decides to stay in 
Rome and rehabilitate her even though he is taken off 
salary when the Pope disappointingly rallies from his 
illness. The first stage of Sam’s treatment, (there 
doesn’t seem to be a second), is to make Carla his 
mistress. After all, a girl has to feel needed. Sam 
gets so taken up with this therapy he even refuses to 
go home to see his father who is dying and is asking 
for him. Here is the perfect chance to smooth away 
his Oedipal anxieties but, with true self-abnegation, he 
decides his place is at Carla’s bedside rather than at 
his father’s. Scarcely does he reach this conclusion, 
however, when Carla begins to make tentative over- 
tures to the larger world around them. Sam had 
counted on a nice, leisurely recovery, with lots and lots 
of treatment. Temporarily he convinces her he is right. 
The Pope dies and Sam photographs the funeral cor- 
tege far out on the rim of the roof of St. Peter’s with 
the grateful Carla creeping yearningly after him, But 
there’s money to be made in a Pope’s passing and in 
covering the story of the election of his successor, and 
Sam relaxes his hold on Carla a bit, although he man- 
ages to rape her following the funeral mass. Carla 
begins to see that Sam needs her more than she needs 
him. And when she hears Alberto is dead and realizes 
she couldn’t care less it is at once obvious to her that 
she is normal again. Sam tries to choke her into stay- 
ing with him, but he has done his work too well. She 
flies off to America to resume her career. Meanwhile 
Francesca benefits also from the Pope’s death. Her 
English husband comes to Rome to cover events for the 
British press. She meets him and realizes her failure 
to love him has nothing to do with sex. The fellow 
is simply a monumental bore. Francesca now is ready 
to love again. Here certainly is Sam’s chance to 
resume his private charities. Perversely, however, he 
flies off home to see his father who has decided not to 
die after all. 


Callaghan’s portrayal of press coverage of the pope’s 
demise and the subsequent election is grim, disgustin:, 
and in all probability reliable. Only when Sam burns 
chips from the Sistine stove in a night club as part of 
a weird rite undertaken to determine who the new pope 
will be does Callaghan invite the reader to conclude he 
is writing nonsense. His suggestion that “many weeks” 
elapsed between mid-September, when Sam got to 
Rome, and the Pope’s death, shows a cavalier disregard 
for the truth of history. There doesn’t seem to be much 
reason to probe the garbled lives of Sam and his friends. 
It is never clear that they are ever of any real help to 
themselves or anyone else. The thoroughly secular han- 
dling of the death of a great pope, however, does con- 
spire with the story that plays against it to imply that 
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the hearts of men in mid-twentieth century are truly 


untouchable. 
John J. McAleer, Ph.D., 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


MacLean, Alistair Fear Is the Key 
Doubleday. Oct. 6, 1961. 264p. $3.95. (1) 


Fear Is the Key is pure romance of the sort that makes 
the most of an almost superhuman hero fighting against 
superhuman odds. Not having read any of Alistair 
MacLean’s previous books — at least two of which, 
H.M.S. Ulysses and The Guns of Navarone, achieved 
great popularity — I am not prepared to say how this 
novel will be rated by Mr. MacLean’s undoubtedly 
numerous fans. Judged on its own individual merits, it 
is an exciting yarn that moves at tremendous speed, 
has no time to be dull, and is quite entertaining in 
spite of a few of the incredibilities that seem insepar- 
able from this genre. 

Mr. MacLean has gone to such great pains to make the 
plot of his story unravel gradually, with little revela- 
tions happening at the best psychological moments, 
that it would be unfair to reveal much of the plot. 
There is a kidnapping and there is a spurious kidnap- 
ping, there is much beating and a considerable amount 
of killing, and there are tortuous machinations between 
the forces of good and evil concentrated on an oil rig 
in the Gulf of Mexico. As the characters assume 
clearer definition and as thugs and secret agents probe 
each other the excitement mounts. That the denoue- 
ment out on a steel island in the gulf takes place during 
a hurricane may seem to be too broad a use of the 
novelist’s tricks but actually the hurricane, like the 
placid activities of the oil workers who are innocently 
unaware of the evil around them, is integral to the 
dramatic action. 

Mr. MacLean has told an exciting story in swift, eco- 
nomical fashion. Some of the events—with city offi- 
cials and police entering into most elaborate’ and dan- 
gerous deceptions—seem unbelievable and one of the 
characters is a person of infinite resources, rather like 
the extreme types of private detectives prominent in 
escapist fiction, but the old symbolic struggle between 
good and evil is suspenseful and fascinating. It is 
pleasant to have these towering knights around, how- 
ever unreal they may seem to sober reflection. 


William B. Hill, S.J. 
*x* * * 


Harris, MacDonald Private Demons 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 30, 1961. 336p. $4.50. (IV) 
“The locale is rich in history; according to local tradition it 
was here that Waldemere d’Ubecour, Chevalier de Vache- 
quiri, slaughtered his wife with a poleaxe before leaving for 
the First Crusade in order to be sure of her complete fidelity 
during his absence. A modest plaque marks the site of the 
incident.” 
This passage gives a representative sampling of Private 
Demons. It tells of an ill-fated cruise marked by mu- 
tiny, robbery, and just about all the capital sins. The 
passengers are a lot of decadent European nobility; the 
entrepreneur is a certain Mr. Benturian who likes to 


expound his philosophy that life is an onion rather 
than an artichoke—all layers and no heart. There is 
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a hapless Mr. Ampersand, Benturian’s secretary, who 
has larcenous intentions but lacks a practical mind. 
There are various other people, none of whom one 
would especially like to see exempted from sinking 
with the yacht. 


The plot unfolds in the present time against a back- 
ground of Marseilles and environs, The tale is told in 
the third person in a straight time sequence. The 
characters either are shallowly sketched or simply are 
shallow people. The language is clean, by sharp con- 
trast with the content it conveys. 


The author has contributed short stories to such maga- 
zines as Atlantic Monthly, Esquire, and Harper’s Bazaar. 
This is his first novel. It is occasionally very funny, 
but is an anything-for-a-laugh sort of novel. One could 
overlook serious and frequent lapses from good taste 
and good morals if they went, cumulatively, to make 
some larger and noble point. But nothing of the sort 
seems to have been intended. The plot is an excuse 
for the jokes, as in an old Abbot and Costello movie. 
When the writer does concern himself with philosophy, 
which he does by direct, abstract discussions, it is to 
advocate a species of sensualism that even the Epicur- 
eans would have found frighteningly shallow. I cannot 
recommend this book for readers of any class. 


Robert B. Nordberg, 
Marquette University 


* * * 


Druon, Maurice Alexander The God 
Scribner’s. Oct. 2, 1961. 319p. $4.50. (IIb) 


This is the history of Alexander The Great starting 
with the events that preceded his birth and continuing 
through to the dissolution of his mighty empire at the 
hands of his surviving generals. Alexander is depicted 
as having the attributes of a tragic hero. Plagued with 
doubts about his legitimacy of birth and right of suc- 
cession to his father’s throne, he falls easy prey to the 
influence of his mother and the priests, These en- 
lighten him concerning his “divine” origin as the son 
of the god Ammon. As a result, Alexander sets out to 
conquer the world as an absolute sign of his divine 
paternity and predilection. His divine mission is to 
restore the cult of Ammon in the regions sacred to 
Ammon—Greece, Egypt, and Babylon. The tragic flaw 
of the young demigod is his proud ambition which 
leads him beyond these lands and the protection of 
Ammon to world conquest. As his empire waxes, his 
character wanes. The modest, disciplined soldier 
shocked at the drunkenness and licentiousness of his 
father’s soldiers becomes debauched in Persian luxury. 
The liberating demigod becomes a god of wrath cap- 
able of inhumanities that exterminate an entire nation. 
Death saves the inhuman deity from further brute 
madness. 


The prostitution and homosexuality connected with the 
army and courts of the rulers may be shocking to the 
immature reader. However, the writer emphasizes the 
universal practice of such immorality rather than por- 
nographic descriptions of it. This moral decadence is 
mentioned many times; and, unfortunately, is probably 
historical. 


The author seems to have tried conscientiously to 
gather historical facts. He has appended a bibliography 
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of twenty-three works of ancient and modern origin, 
twenty pages of detailed historical notes, and a five- 
page chronology of the reigns of Philip II and Alex- 
ander III of Macedonia. In fact, the reader tends to 
hope that the history is factual; for the novel leaves 
much to be desired. 

The style reads much like Herodotus’ History, M. 
Druon employs a first person narrator viewpoint to tell 
the story through the eyes of Aristander—the sage of 
Alexander and priest of Ammon. This reporter tech- 
nique produces a realistic effect. The reader feels he is 
reading an actual account of an eyewitness. But to 
what purpose is this effect? The historian knows this 
is not true, but fictional; the reader of fiction will not 
be pleased by the effect. Characterization suffers much 
since the narrator is the sole interpreter of character. 
The reader must accept whatever Aristander directly 
tells him. The reader never gets to know Alexander 
personally—and if not Alexander, certainly no one else. 
One who reads the whole book will know little more 
about Alexander than one who has read the brief 
synopsis at the beginning of this review. Characteriza- 
tion by implication is ignored. Characterization by 
dramatization is ruined by Aristander’s inserted inter- 
pretation. Furthermore, the reader not only has to 
plow through much verbiage concerning occult super- 
stitions, but is put into the ridiculous position of hav- 
ing to believe the same. Such credulity is necessitated 
by making esoteric knowledge from magic sources the 
sole motivation for certain important actions of the 
characters. The only logical interpretation of this use 
of viewpoint that the reader can make is that this is 
the way that a charlatan seer of the time would write 
for the people of his time. And, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, this is not enjoyable fiction for the modern 
reader. It’s a frustrating experience for such a reader 
and extremely disturbing for someone who has any 
critical knowledge of the art of fiction, Those who 
are interested in history, particularly ancient history, 
may well enjoy reading this book; but they will not be 
enjoying it as a novel but as history or biography. 
Whether or not their enjoyment is founded on fact 
is a question that can only be answered by the student 


of history. 
Mel Doyle, O.F.M., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 
* * * 
Braddon, Russell The Proud American Boy 
St. Martin’s. Oct. 4,1961. 280p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Russell Braddon has attempted, in his latest novel, to 
sum up all that has ever been written about the race 
situation, give it a cohesive plot, sprinkle in a few char- 
acters, put the whole mixture in the broiling noonday 
sun of a small town in the Deep South, and wait for 
the lid to blow off. It does. This is not a pretty story. 
Boy, an eight year old negro, is convicted of rape. His 
plight is ‘leaked’ to the A.P. wire service by Robert 
Hale, a negro lawyer called in from New York just for 
the occasion. From this point on, Boy becomes less 
important to the story than the reporters sent from all 
over the world, who come to Golden Eagle to get the 
facts and discover that prejudice is not confined exclu- 
sively to the U. S. A. They have their faults, too, and 
this is, perhaps, the message of the book. 
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While the story is compelling and poignant, it some- 
how does not quite ring true. For one thing, it is rather 
difficult to envision Boy, precocious as he may be at 
eight, understanding adult language and carrying on 
adult conversation at age four. Again, one can’t help 
but wonder where Mr. Braddon found his information 
about the Ku Klux Klan. If one were to judge by this 
story, Klan members speak in four-letter words and 
carry on as though every night were Halloween. 

In general, if the reader can get past the first fifty-six 
pages, he will find himself being swept along on the 
waves of crisis after crisis. Two or three rather morbid 
passages might have been softened without weakening 
either plot or characterization to any degree, but with 
the exception of these the book is reasonably well 
written. 

In writing The Proud American Boy, Russell Braddon 
has done the American public one real service. He has 
supplied them with a mirror with which they may see 
themselves as they are seen by many non-Americans. 
It is enlightening for an American to realize that there 
are those who consider the treatment of the Negro in 
the South as something of which we all ought to be 
ashamed. While it may be true that Mr. Braddon first 
draws his conclusion and then looks around to see 
how he may suitably manufacture a major and a minor, 
he nevertheless grinds his axe exceedingly well. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, The Proud American Boy 
will most likely not make very many best seller lists 


in the South. 
Joseph Max Munzel, 
Wardlaw Country Day School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
* * * 
Keene, Day Seed of Doubt 


Oct. 2, 1961. 317p. $4.95. (IV) 


The scene of this novel is Florida, and the central fig- 
ures are a young married couple, Eric and May Miller. 
Financially, they are in a very comfortable position be- 
cause Eric’s father is a very successful realtor. May, 
however, wishes to have a child. After several years 
of marriage she learns from a doctor that her husband 
is sterile. In her desire to fondle and care for a child, 
she twice makes off with other women’s babies. Dr. 
Vale and Dr. Kilgallen—the latter a psychiatrist, de- 
cide that if Mrs. Miller’s sanity is to be preserved, she 
must have a child. Adoption is not possible because of 
May’s baby-stealing activities. So, artificial insemination 
is decided upon. Since Eric will not consent to this 
practice, it is performed without his knowledge. When 
the child is born, it is named Billy, and Eric assumes 
that he is the father. Eric’s father hears a rumor that 
the child is not Eric’s and hires private detectives to 
investigate. May Miller and Dr. Kilgallen are caught 
in an innocent but compromising situation, and Eric 
sues for divorce on learning the child is not his. The 
divorce is granted reluctantly by the judge, but the 
weight of opinion seems to favor May Miller’s conduct. 
She decides to take a Mediterranean cruise with her son 
and hopes that Dr. Kilgallen will be waiting for her 
when she returns. 

This novel was written to prove a thesis, viz. that arti- 


ficial insemination is not only justified but necessary in 
certain circumstances. Since a thesis is the author’s 


Simon and Schuster. 


concern, he is not at all interested in producing a well- 
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written, logically motivated, and significant work of art. 
As a result, the characters are superficial, the plotting 
relies on coincidences and obvious manipulations, and 
the style is mechanical. In short, Seed of Doubt is 
hack work of the lowest quality and worth absolutely 


no attention. P. A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
New York, New York 
* * * 


Son of Judah 
435p. $4.95. 


Levin, Dan 

a Century, Crofts. Sept. 25, 1961. 
Ben-Yehuda (Son of Judah) is a learned young Jew of 
Alexandria, the city where he was born, educated, and 
abducted into Roman military service. Education is in 
his favor, and he is made scribe and historian of his 
outfit where he gains the respect and confidence of 
Lucius Aemilianus, the commanding officer. Basic 
training of a sort is prelude to a raid on a Jewish village. 
This plundering provides an opportunity to escape, 
only to find himself in the midst of zealots led by a self- 
proclaimed Messiah, Ben-Yeshua. The small band in- 
cludes Miriamne, companion of Yeshua. While roam- 
ing the hills of Judea this band of untrained enthusiasts 
is wiped out in a skirmish with Roman legionaries. 
Yeshua is killed and Yehuda escapes with Miriamne. 
They reach Damascus where tax registration records 
identify our hero as Mavrophiles, a Grecian entertainer 
travelling with his sister, Miriamne, Together they per- 
form Grecian drama as a travelling duo. In Parthia 
Mavrophiles is thrown into prison and Miriamne is 
taken without physical harm for the wants of a noble- 
man. Not averse to material gains she utilized the 
situation ot her advantage and furthered her charms to 
free her “brother.” Their reunion was of short dura- 
tion for they separated in Antioch. 


The arena of Antioch welcomed him on many occasion 
as a cestus fighter who achieved renown and wealth. 


HEADLINERS 
Title and Classification Author Review Date 
FICTION 
The Agony and the Ecstasy (IIb) Stone Apr. 1, ’61 
To Kill a Mockingbird (Ila) Lee July 15, ’60 
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Still unsatisfied and seeking internal peace he journeys 
to the sacred city of Hieropolis where he met Drosis, 
a devoted beggar who never replaced Miriamne. He 
dabbles in pagan mysticism, but his troubled consci- 
ence takes him to Pergamon where he pursued the 
study of medicine. There he achieved distinction and 
fathered Psyche, born of Drosis. She grew as a child, 
then died of a fever malady which reached epidemic 
proportions. While making his rounds as a physician 
he returns home only to find it pillaged and no trace of 
grieving Drosis. He searches for her but again is 
captured by Roman soldiers who brand him a slave 
and assign him to a ship enroute to Rome. The gods 
assist him in another escape and his trek to Rome but 
only to be recognized by his former commander, Lucius 
Aemilianus. Lucius is an important figure in service of 
the emperor. He appoints his former scribe to a com- 
mittee entrusted with the task of formulating a new 
religion for the empire. Yehuda is a liberal philosopher 
who insists on a moral code based upon justice, The 
philosopher fails to convince his fellow committee 
members and Nero as well. This is the same Nero who 
played the fiddle while Rome burned. Levin describes 
the fire as if he were an eyewitness of the conflagration 
and ensuing sufferings. When Nero punishes those to 
whom he imputes the responsibility for burning Rome, 
he contrives to include Yehuda who escapes in an over- 
dramatic fashion in all this confusion. He finds Drosis 
waiting for him through the assistance of Bel-Addis, 
his man Friday. 


The Son of Judah searches constantly for truth, whether 
in a military skirmish, at the arena, in the arms of a 
woman, or by caring for the ill. None of these pursuits 
satisfy him, because his is a deeper search, a quest of 
the soul. His anguish invokes the sympathy of the 
reader. His itinerary in the book is rather extensive, 
but it is not difficult to follow. The transition is fluent. 
Minor characters are part of the scene, subordinated to 
their proper place. The Roman military is as coarse 
as any. Sex is depicted as a matter of fact and not 
exploited for sensational values. All this adds to the 
fact that Levin has combined a Roman background, 
Jewish folklore, and a clever imagination into a novel 
meriting the attention of any mature adult. 


Bernard Hrico, Ph.D., 


Newcastle, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Maeter, Hans Sergeant Chung Ming 
Dutton. Sept. 15,1961. 309p. $4.50. (Ila) 


One of the striking anamolies of today’s complex world 
is that in an age of unprecedented communications, we 
know less about the largest and one of the oldest coun- 
tries in the world than we do about many tiny countries 
less than ten years old. In addition to the absence of 
normal diplomatic exchanges between countries, neither 
China nor the United States has permitted correspond- 
ents from the other country to visit its land and people 
in some ten years. While one sincerely hopes that our 
government intelligence agencies are hard at work, fer- 
reting out all that we need to know about this vast 
country and its more than 650 million people, the 
trustworthy information available to the average Amer- 
ican citizen is frightening in its paucity. The bits of 
“news” about China that from time to time appear in 
American journals are either reprints of pieces in the 
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newspapers of the other Western countries, excerpts 
from the books of French or British visitors to the new 
China (and most of these are not noted for their objec- 
tivity), or bits of information gleaned from friendly em- 
bassies that our government sees fit to “leak” out to our 
press. In addition, almost all of the material that ap- 
pears in the American press is of a decidedly negative 
nature, e.g. the great floods of the Yangtze River, the 
failure of the commune system, crop failures, the num- 
ber of defections to Hong Kong, the failure of the indus- 
trial programs, the cholera epidemic, and, to Americans, 
the ultimate failure—the people in Peking do not smile! 
If this paternal approach to information is designed to 
console or encourage the American citizen, it may be 
doomed to failure, for many Americans remember the 
cavalier treatment accorded Russia in our press from 
1930 through the mid-fifties, excepting, of course, the 
period of World War II. The sudden realization that 
the Russia of Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don 
was dead and a new Russia, whose industrial and scien- 
tific achievements were symbolized by her great hydro- 
electric stations and Sputnik I, stood in the front ranks 
of modern powers has had an almost traumatic effect 
upon the West. “Better Red than dead” is the shock- 
ing phrase that sums up this sudden and unreasonable 
fear. We can only hope that when words of some of 
China’s accomplishments are carried in our headlines 
we are not again so surprised that we “ride off in all 
directions.” 


It is then with an air of expectancy that one approaches 
a novel set in modern China. But one is quickly re- 
minded that the function of a novel is to depict some 
facet of the human condition, and not necessarily to 
attempt to fill in all the gaps that exist in our picture 
of a country. Sergeant Chung Ming does show us some- 
thing of life in Red China and indirectly comments 
upon its progress or lack of it in certain areas. But the 
novel is essentially a study of fear, how it is planted, 
sprouts and, carefully nurtured, how it proliferates. The 
Western Christian reviewer must resist the temptation 
to exaggerate the slight ray of hope that colors the 
last few pages of the story for the overwhelming im- 
pression gained is that the people have been so collec- 
tivized that, paradoxically, they have been isolated from 
one another. Progress Chan, a minor official of the 
new government, through a frighteningly simple and 
apparently effective use of the technique of fear, strips 
Chung Ming of almost everything of meaning to a man, 
his ideals and principles, his property, his family and 
the woman he loves. It is only when his life is about 
to be forfeited that Chung Ming revolts, but by now it 
is not a man revolting but an animal clawing back. The 
man seems to have died during the penultimate act of 
self-degradation, when to save his own life, he kills his 
aged father. 


The reader recalls the many acts of heroism that graced 
the ignominious Nazi concentration camps and would 
be deeply relieved to find one such act in this book. 

ere is, instead, a depressing parade of people dis- 
graced, shamed and, finally, killed with hardly a 
whimper. The novelist has the right to select that 
Portion of life that he wishes to illuminate, but the 
reviewer feels an obligation to remind the reader that 
such an extreme portrait of man leaves too much un- 
said. Because of the dearth of information available 
about life in Red China, this novel, born in conversa- 
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tions with éscapees in Hong Kong, will be accepted by 
the mature reader. Because it is a welcome drop in an 
almost empty pail, the less said about its weaknesses as 


a novel the better. 
James A. Gilchrist, 
St. John College, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


Marshall, Edison West with the Vikings 
Doubleday. Sept. 22,1961. 444p. $5.75. (IV) 


With books like this, it is any wonder that book review- 
ers often prove difficult. Mr. Marshall, you make care- 
ful reading a drudgery—and unprofitable. I recommend 
this westward journey with the Vikings to no one. Get 
a good clean history, and the operative word is clean. 
I do not question the author’s historical aptitude nor 
his research for such go beyond my competence. I 
resent, totally, attempts at Theologizing for much of it 
is drivel; I feel soiled by the constant seductions, de- 
tailed in the name of real love; and I am thoroughly 
fatigued by the literary common-places which purple 
patch the book. It adds up to an experience not calcu- 
lated to leave anyone well disposed toward the Vikings 
whose early journeys blessed our shores. 


The story is Leif’s, son of Eric the Red. He is 14 on 
page 1. Eric, his father, is exiled from home after a 
manslaughter conviction and decides to sail west from 
Iceland in search of unknown lands. There is no love 
lost between father and son Leif; Leif is mother’s boy 
and his mother Thorhild is a lovely creature devoted in 
an odd sort of way to Christianity and its Lord Kris. 
The devotion of son to mother, and his erotic hymns of 
praise, lower the shades of Oedipus upon the mind of 
the reader at once. Sure enough, some pages and jour- 
neys later the telling of Sophocles tragedy becomes a 
guidepost for Leif’s life of lust. He is first seduced 
by Ellen an Irish thrall slave of his father who likewise 
befriended his father in the same way and bore a 
daughter. That daughter will conceive of Leif and 
lead to one of the most grisly of the story’s chapters as 
father murders son and attempts suicide only to be 
swayed by the ghost of his mother and some nonsense 
on mercy killing which is best unsaid. At any rate Leif 
proves his manhood to a begrudging father and wins a 
spot on the Viking deck. Elder brother Thorstein hates 
Leif and when Leif discovers the land of Greenland by 
a lucky break, the hatred fans. It will end in a blood 
bath. Lucky Leif settled on this new land for a while 
and we discover its cold fastness, its animal life, its 
thrills. But the author’s yen for poetry and cult will 
not leave him. We have a cave scene; and a dream 
with Leif of such an erotic nature, persisting throughout 
his days, that we come to think of this boy as more 
sick than lucky. 

Ugruk, an Eskimo paddling in from Alaska, arrives 
about now and learns Norse rather quickly. He settles 
down as guide and friend for Leif. There is a vivid 
wolf hunt in which Ugruk takes an expert hand but as 
soon as the action gets moving, the author cools the 
fighting blood with lots of sex. Ellen sets up a “Vixen’s 
Den” which acts as assignation spot for her and then 
for her daughter in her stead. 

Eric the Red gets a chance at wealth and nobility when 
Christian King Olaf I of Norway promises his pagan 
daughter Helga to him—if only she will have him. Leif 
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must go and fetch her, returning her to Eric without 
laying hand of love or lust upon her. That’s asking 
quite a lot of this growing boy and the way he keeps 
the letter of his bargain while smashing its spirit is 
worthy of the best Mickey Spillane. 


As spiritual guide to Princess Helga Olaf sends Novice 
Joseph of the order of Ambrosians. The order is the 
fictional creation of this unfrodked priest and it is 
through his lips that our author delivers himself of a 
Theology which cries to heaven: no hell, no forgivness 
of sin, no permanent marriage contract,—on and on. 
This with the supposed tone of a man along the lines 
of a Christian priesthood. I’m sorry but I suspect the 
motives of this kind of writing in this day and age. And 
where does it belong in an adventure story of brave 
Vikings searching for a new world? When they find it, 
the whole search seems spoiled and the discovery 
somewhat tainted. 

Eugene J. Linehan, S.J, 

Woodstock College, 

Woodstock, Maryland 


* * * 


Monsarrat, Nicholas The White Rajah 
Sloane. Sept. 27,1961. 404p. $4.95. (IIb) 


In Wales, in 1850, a titled gentleman dies. His legacy 
to his two sons, one a pompous ass, the other a bastard? 
To the former, Miles Marriott—all, title, land, money; 
to the latter, n’er-do-well Richard Marriott, nothing, 
unless you call two pistols and a globe of the world 
something. The two brothers fight, Richard is ordered 
from the house; he gets drunk, behaves most discourte- 
ously before Lucinda, his intended, and, worst cut of 
all, finds out from his old, apoplectic tutor that he is a 
bastard truly. Now Richard, who is not very bright, 
must be told by the tutor what the pistols and globe 
mean. Ten years later we find him taking the hint. 
He is a pirate, captain of his own brigantine, the 
Lucinda D. He has become the scourge of the Java 
Seas and mortal enemy to Black Harris of Boston who 
once played him false. The ship wanders off course 
to find itself foundered on a coral reef just off the 
mysterious and foreboding island of Makassang. The 
crew, once they discover their whereabouts, cry, “Oh, 
Makassang.” Legend has it that the island, ruled by a 
cruel Rajah, is infested with headhunters. Not so. The 
Rajah is a nice guy. The Land Dyaks, or headshrinkers, 
are in the interior well under control. The Rajah in his 
opulent palace plays it cool with Richard who is now 
intelligent enough to hold his own in debate with a 
shrewd antagonist. He is requested to help the Rajah 
fight Black Harris and his allies who are the head- 
hunters and the Anapuri, a fanatic religious sect that 
once ruled the island. Naturally, in the ensuing battle, 
the good guys win. Richard’s reward? He becomes the 
Rajah’s adopted son and a Tunka, which means, I 
think, “Prince, with a little modelling on the side.” 
Then Richard marries his stepsister because he liked 
her dancing breasts. Their first bedding down occurs 
in her ancestors’ tomb, skulls staring down. (“Those 
are rubies that were their eyes,” I heard Ariel singing.) 
Another power struggle with the Anapuri ends in a 
complete rout of those dastardly priests. During the 
slaughter, with bodies falling to his left, and bodies to 
the right of him, Richard yells to the Princess, “I love 
” In still another battle at the Temple of Shwe 


you. 
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Dagon, Richard captures Black Harris who has the un- 
common capacity of coming back to life and who is 
hiding shamefully behind a picture of Buddha. Rich- | 
ard’s heroism is rewarded with the enmity and wrath © 
and suspicion of his new daddy, the Rajah. This mon- | 
strous ruler had vindictively crucified 650 rebels, Black 
Harris included, on the “Steps of Heaven,” and Richard © 


didn’t like that at all. The Machiavel calls it his 
“garden,” and he waters it every night to keep it bloom- 
ing. (The cries of the crucified must have been grow- 
ing pains, but the view from hte palace was quite satis- 
factory.) 

In the final chapters, Miles, the long-forgotten brother, 
appears as Admiral of a British gunboat. He’s now a 
nice guy, hardly recognizable from his earlier appear- 
ance. Anyway, he agrees to help Richard take over 
the Rajahship under Victoria’s auspices, and Richard 
becomes a wise, benevolent Trujillo over all he surveys. 
Hadn’t he read the beautiful diary of the first mission- 
A Makassang, a good philosopher of the Scottish 

irk? 
Of such stuff are bad dreams made on. Also best sell- 
ers, for Nicholas Monsarrat knows that if you take a 
dash of accurate sea vocabulary (The Cruel Sea), 
sprinkle it with horror episode (The Tribe that Lost Its 
Head), add a smidgin of sex (The Nylon Pirates, Leave 
Cancelled), you can’t miss. 
John J. Murray, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 





* * * 
Stern, Richard G. 
Europe: or up and down with Schreiber | 
and Baggish 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 26,1961. 213p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Richard Stern’s first novel was rather freely character- E 
ized as brilliant; the adjective may be less applicable to | 


this second novel, which bears the distressingly whim- 
sical title of Europe: or up and down with Schreiber 
and Baggish, but it remains obvious that brilliance is 
the quality Mr. Stern strives for and sometimes 
achieves. There is a brightness, a brittle quality about 
Europe that puts it in the Waugh category of satirical 
novels; Mr. Stern sketches his situations with a rapidity 
that makes their ridiculousness burst upon the reader. 
Brilliance is, however, difficult to sustain, and in satire 
it depends largely on people. Mr. Stern, though he is 
always at least faintly amusing, though he has given us 
some very ludicrous arrangements of his roughly 
sketched characters, is short on people. 

The principal figures which move through Europe are 
general types, not distinct individuals. In fact, all of 
Mr. Stern’s efforts to individualize them have led to 
confusion rather than to clarity because he tries to 
weave together incompatible qualities. The three cen- 
tral characters are all types of the voluntary American 
expatriates who sought new lives in Europe in the late 
1940’s. Max Schreiber seeks romance and personal sig- 
nificance; unable to find them in his marriage or his 
legal career, he returns to Germany with a vague nostal- 
gia for the life he led as an officer in Allied Military 
Government. Theodore Baggish despises his whole en- 
vironment, scrimps and saves until he has a few thous 
and dollars, then goes to Europe where he easily lies 
about his educational and social background and begins 
a new and highly successful life. Robert Ward is a 
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wealthy young man at loose ends who is simply looking 
around. Schreiber is aimless, pathetic, lost, ineffectual; 
he goes downhill, painfully, losing his last mistress, as 
he had lost his first, to a negro who had been his cor- 
poral in AMG, never realizing that the loss is less 
pathetic than the possession. Baggish is a shrewd, un- 
believably clever opportunist; he rises very rapidly in 
post-war Gerriany, far too rapidly even for a satirical 
novel which assures us that the clever scoundrel is sure 
to prosper. Ward, the wanderer, blunders into the 
conclusion that he wants to go home. ° 
In addition to these three there are many other types 
in the book—the many who cross the paths of the prin- 
cipals: the Americans who make a grubby business of 
representing America abroad, hostile Germans whose 
hostility is quickly disarmed by a show of wealth, the 
most amoral and easily accessible girls in the world. 
Strangely enough, the smallest roles in the novel are 
given the finest individuation. 
Some of Mr. Stern’s situations are fairly hilarious, but 
the laughter is a little strained; we are dealing with 
beings that are animated but not quite human, and the 
reaction to their activity is not the same as the healthy 
laughter that comes from watching people who are 
absurd but whose absurdity is close to our own. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Rubin, Michael A Trip into Town 
Harper. Aug. 16,1961. 216p. $3.50. (IV) 


College professors would like to think that their stu- 
dents are learning something from the courses being 
pursued in their institutions. They would like to feel 
that everything isn’t one big social whirl with a side- 
long glance at the academic side of college life. How- 
ever, if they read this novel they will immediately begin 
to wonder what these people in A Trip into Town 
were doing in college. They will discover in very short 
order that college was only an escape from parental 
supervision, a delving into things intellectual every now 
and then, a very generous smattering of sex, exposure to 
aberrations of sex, confusion of thought, lack of re- 
straint, some learning that appears only superficially in 
this novel. If this is college life as our students know it 
today, then it should be changed drastically. 
A Trip into Town is also a sad commentary upon the 
Long Island Jewish well-to-do families, whose money, 
desire for prestige, advancement for their children is 
confused with the proper guidance parents should give 
their children, which guidance also includes discipline. 
he young people in this first novel have entirely too 
much freedom, evidently too much money, and not 
enough moral sense and restraint. The impression is 
given that everything and anything is discussed or tried 
regardless of rules, moral standards or what have you. 
This reviewer found the book depressing. 


Vincent J. Colimore, 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
* * * 
Lin Yutang The Red Peony 
World. Sept. 18,1961. 407p. $5.95. (IIb) 


As philosopher, scholar, and novelist, Dr. Lin Yutang 
as done much over the years to acquaint Americans 
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with many facets of Chinese culture. His latest book, 
The Red Peony, although ineffectual as a piece of fic- 
tion, again furnishes us with much fascinating lore 
about Dr. Lin’s native land during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 


This was a period when tentative ties with the West 
were being established, and when at least some of the 
more progressive thinkers around the Court were ex- 
amining with interest both European inventions and 
European ideas. Mengchia, for instance, the novel’s 
distinguished scholar, travels on one of the new foreign 
coastal steamers up to Shanghai. While on board, he 
learns much about the barometer, telescope, and quad- 
rant, and is much impressed w: :h the superior accuracy 
of the ship’s maps. Subsequently, Mengchia attends in 
Peking a dinner where he gets to know and admire a 
British engineer connected with the just completed 
Peking-Shanhaikuan Railway. 


If such encounters are interesting, so too are Dr. Lin’s 
lively descriptions of a journey by small boat through 
the congested Grand Canal and of the boxing and other 
popular amusements in the poorer sections of Peking. 
And his frequent injection of snatches of Chinese verse 
and allusions to traditional tales are also fascinating. 


The only difficulty is that this wealth of solid learning is 
wasted on a tawdry story calculated, one suspects, to 
appeal to Western film-formed tastes. The heroine, 
Peony, is an uncommonly beautiful and very young 
widow with a high-spirited disregard for the rigid social 
conventions of her time. The book’s jacket describes 
her as “a woman who sought life with her whole 
being.” This life-seeking usually takes the form of one 
more clandestine affair in a back-street hotel. 


Married in her late teens to a minor official whom she 
despises, Peony continues an earlier affair with her mar- 
ried lover, Chin Chu. Subsequently and happily 
widowed, she is outraged when Chin hesitates about 
divorcing his wife for her. Later she finds ego-boosting 
comfort in the adoration offered her by the great 
scholar, Mengchia. But afterwards finding him too 
tame, she goes forth to flirt with a simple country prize- 
fighter, who considerately dispatches for her his super- 
flous wife. 


It must not be concluded, however, that the Red (or is 
it Scarlett?) Peony lacks nobler instincts. At one point, 
for instance, she is in love with the poet An Tonien. 
In the interim before the latter, this time legally, can 
dispose of his wife and son, Peony is brought in as the 
child’s governess. ‘When the boy dies, however, she 
breaks with An Tonien, unwilling to cause more grief 
- “1 anguished mother. Who says the lady has no 
eart 


Dr. Lin, of course, never loses entirely the perspective 
of a wise and cultivated gentleman. He does, for ex- 
ample, suggest that his heroine’s behavior causes con- 
siderable havoc in the lives of the girl’s family and 
friends as well as in that of Peony herself. But the 
portrait remains romantically idealized to an extent that 
permits but one of two conclusions. Either Dr. Lin 
has become hopelessly sentimental, or he is unblush- 
ingly catering to a public he believes will spend $5.95 
for pulp-fiction love throes. 


Joan Thellusson Nourse, Ph.D., 
Seton Hall University 
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Buck, Pearl S. Fourteen Stories 
Day. Oct. 2, 1961. 256p. - $4.00. (Ila) 


Pearl Buck has always seemed to be a writer of medium 
talent, a good craftsman capable of putting characters 
on paper that come alive, and telling a story that holds 
the reader’s interest. Nor are these stories any excep- 
tion. All of them have been written before 1943 and 
the present, and four of them have never before been 
published. 


The author has been preoccupied for most of her writ- 
ing life with the problems of the people of the East, as 
well as the solution to Western man. These stories 
continue that interest, being a combination of stories 
about China and America. 

“The Beauty” is a clever little tale showing the wisdom 
of the Chinese women in manipulating their men. In 
“Enchantment” we see that beauty is not the greatest 
asset a woman can have; there is a certain quality that 
can do much more good, and bring her more happiness. 
Aline and her Japanese daughter-in-law have different 
techniques in the art of holding a husband, as is de- 
lightfully portrayed in “With A Delicate Air.” It is 
no easy matter to delineate a person in a short amount 
of space, make him or her believable, and, if possible, 
memorable. “Beyond Language” accomplishes this by 
depicting the subtle way in which Wu Liang’s father 
saves his son’s marriage. 


The writer has varied her subject matter a great deal, 
moving from a story about a Communist Commander 
and a Commissar to the story of the young American, 
Tim, home from the war, maimed, and wondering how 
to “Begin to Live.” “The Engagement” is one of the 
most interesting stories, dealing as it does with a lovely 
attractive couple who are just about to be married. 
Unknown to one another, both wishes to be released 
from the commitment. A too-possessive mother is pre- 
sented in “Gift of Laughter,” but it would seem she 
realizes her mistake. Whether she could change dras- 
tically enough to affect her son’s happiness is question- 
able. “Death and the Dawn” is a poignant story of the 
death of a father, surrounded by his loving family. The 
effect it has on the patient beside him who hears the 
conversation is the unusual part. 

If none of these stories will live forever, at least they 
all make clean, enjoyable, light reading. That was most 
probably the purpose for which they were written. 


Mary Elizabeth Reedy, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


* * * 


Boyd, Dean Lighter Than Air 
 * ye Brace & World. Sept. 13, 1961. 249p. $3.95. 
Ib) 


Dean Boyd has named his first novel very appropriately. 
Lighter Than Air is just that, and it provides delightful 
reading with an airy brand of humor and a rich variety 
of outlandishly entertaining incidents. 

Against the background of the Second World War, the 
book relates the erratic and highly improbable tale of 
a U. S. Navy blimp squadron. More particularly, it is 
the story of Commander Maxwell Burns, Lt. Carl 
“Beaver” Nelson, and Navy nurse Jean Holt. The two 
men, destined from the first to clash, first meet in 1942 
at South Minster, Massachusetts, and their initial anta- 
gonism builds throughout the squadron’s transfers to 


three continents. 
matched by opposing service attitudes. Burns is a dedi- 


Their contrasting personalities are | 





cated soul and has a special attachment to one particu- [ 
lar blimp—the King Seventeen. Nelson, on the other [ 
hand, shows the Navy only a bored toleration, and his | 


affections are restricted to Jean. 


The sober Burns-Beaver theme, however, is abundantly 
surrounded by all sorts of wild incidents. 
Minster these include the delivery of a drunken Santa 


Claus to a local orphanage, an accidental smashing into } 


a church steeple, and the transfer of a strip teaser from 


an officers’ New Year’s party to an enlisted men’s gath- | 


ering. 

Shortly thereafter the squadron is assigned to North 
Africa as the first overseas blimp unit. Here Burns be- 
comes involved with a highly impractical plan for sub- 
marine detection and destruction that is more comical 
than orthodox or effective. The squadron’s earlier an- 
tics, moreover, persist on a test flight over the Algerian 
countryside when Beaver and his crew impulsively de- 
cide on inspection of a Sultan’s harem. Unfortunately 
the blimp becomes caught on the minarets of the harem 
in a real comic highlight, and at the Sultan’s request 
the entire outfit is transferred out of Africa. 


Trinidad comes next, and there Burns finds his beloved 
K-17. The reunion is curtailed, however, by the blimp’s 
being presented as a gift to Brazil. Burns is assigned to 
deliver the airship, and enroute it develops engine 
trouble. Against his commander’s orders, Beaver at- 
tempts to fly the blimp closer to the coast and thereby 
incurs a crash landing in the jungle. After their rescue, 
Beaver is reunited with Jean, and Burns relents on his 
original intention of court martial. 


ership of the squadron over to Beaver in a fitting con- 
clusion. 

The improbabilities of the plot are apparent. The merit 
of the book, however, lies in its lack of pretension to 
credibility and a willingness to center interest on its 
series of madcap adventures. Partly as a result the 
main characters become a bit stereotyped: Burns is the 
familiar irascible captain; Beaver, the dashing, non- 
chalant prankster. Letters from the supporting cast are 
intermingled as a narrative device, and they add inter- 
est without ever becoming a prominent feature. 

The book has fun that would appeal to almost any 
reader. The language, however, has the outspoken 
bluntness of military life and necessarily limits its suit- 


ability to adults. 
Eileen Bruch, 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


The Enchantress 
Oct. 10, 1961. 206p. $4.00. (IIb) 
These polished and civilized short stories constitute Mr. 
Bates’ twentieth book, and would establish if that were 
necessary his already secure reputation as a literary 
artist of unusual competence. 
The locale of the English rural counties, familiar to 
readers of The Darling Buds of May, forms the back- 
ground for several of these stories. “Daughters of the 
Village,” a tender, earthy picture of farm women, paus 
ing in their brutal work and ribald talk to enjoy a baby, 


Bates, H. E. 


Little, Brown. 
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and “Where the Cloud Breaks,” a pathetic story about 
an old retired army colonel who struggles to maintain 
his dignity despite a confused mind and a failing mem- 
ory. The locale is the same but the rollicking humor 
of The Darling Buds of May gives way in these stories 
to an ironic compassion for the human situation. 


The tenderness one remembers as an undefined fra- 
grance from Fair Stood the Wind for Frances and The 
Purple Plain, is caught again in the story of “Thelma,” 
an ignorant chambermaid who took seriously the erapty 
promises of a traveling salesman, and innocently sought 
the image of the unreal love during a lifetime of casual 
affairs. There is tenderness also, and a wry wonder, 
almost a Mona Lisa smile, in Mr. Bates’ portrait of 
“The Enchantress,” a lush little slum girl with a chame- 
leon talent for adapting herself to her lover—whether 
he be a respectable business man, three times her age, 
or an irresponsible young play boy, or an Anglican 
minister or an American army colonel. Bertha was 
not insincere—she was only accommodating, and thus 
quite enchanting. 
Homosexuality is suggested with consummate delicacy 
in two of the stories. ‘Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal,” 
which depicts the hurt and bewilderment of a simple 
woman in her encounter with the waspishness and ap- 
parent kindness of a strange man, and “The Snow 
Line,” a classic evocation of an innocently inverted per- 
son, as well meaning as he is abnormal. The resonance 
of this story, so deceptively simple, is reminiscent of 
Thomas Mann’s little masterpiece on a similar theme, 
Death in Venice. 
So long as literate, economical, unprecious style is ap- 
preciated, so long as irony and compassion are recog- 
nized, these stories of H. E. Bates should continue to 
be cherished. 

Genevieve M. Casey, 

Detroit Public Library, 

Detroit, Michigan 


* * * 


O’Casey, Sean Behind the Green Curtains 
St. Martin’s. Sept. 21,1961. 157p. $2.95. (Ila) 


In this country it becomes increasingly difficult to 
evaluate properly the verbal fireworks of the Irish 
dramatist Sean O’Casey because his works are little 
performed in the theatre in America. The plays are 
studied, many essays, theater thesis are collected on 
library shelves, but there is a dearth of production that 
might lead to one angle of evaluation through mass 
communication. With the fashionable prominence 
of the current international avant-garde playwrights 
(Ionesco, Genet, et al.), O’Casey remains an unknown 
factor of domination in the theatre world. 

The dominating expression of O’Casey’s writing is 
spleen. It is vigorous and turbulent in its fantasy; that 
he has chosen the Irish genre to air his grievances is 
secondary. Theatre critics galore have condemned him, 
and many have rushed to his defense, and the publica- 
tion of three new plays becomes at least, an event. 
Time will tell and judge the importance of Behind the 
Green Curtains, Figuro in the Night, and The Moon 
Shines on Kylenamoe. They are sociological experi- 
ments, and add to his often expressed intentions to ex- 
pand dramatic realism to a truer flamboyance of the 
theatrical art. Tidy packages of the commercial theatre 
are not for him. The result has been, and is, an inimi- 
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table juxtaposition of contrasts that ends in an unique 
vitality and sophistication. In other words, any O’Casey 
play, in all his progressive periods of political rebel, the 
Irish war period, anti-war efforts, ideological accept- 
ances, anti-puritanism, must be read with an open 
mind. 

The longest of these plays, Behind the Green Curtains, 
is in three scenes, a gateway of a churchyard, and a sit- 
ting room with green drapes. The curtains supposedly 
represent various aspects of Irish Catholicism. Behind 
the safety of the green curtains, a group of artists and 
intelligentsia, and their patron, meet to plan a demon- 
stration which would serve as a boycott of a demonstra- 
tion planned by the local Church. The Church is con- 
demning the marriage of a Catholic to a Protestant. A 
show of force, a few words and tea from the Bishop 
convince some of the artists of the error of their ways, 
while three of the minor intelligentsia maintain their 
convictions of defiance. The opening scene between 
two elderly women in the churchyard is pure O’Casey 
vaudeville, a biting humor permeates the talk of the 
conspirators and its anti-clerical ironies result in only a 
macabre glow. 


Figuro in the Night is a two scene flight into fantasy, 
in which O’Casey poses the question of a state of puri- 
tanism which will eventually destroy the Irish race. It 
is dedicated by the author “To the Ferocious Chastity 
of Ireland” and consists of “two scenes eloquently and 
humorously related, but vilely and maliciously inspired 
and created by dangerous and unseemly influences 
emanating from and begotten in, the pernicious confines 
of atheistic and communistic lands.” The author does 
have a way with words, but the clarity of the blather 
is obscured. The mysterious appearance of an indecent 
statue as a Dublin fountain creates a two-fold disturb- 
ance. The quavering voices of the old men and women 
who preach the chastity cling to the Cross and the 
Obelisk hung with red poppies (war? state?) as the 
youth of the land, in song and dance, engulf the coun- 
tryside in a new freedom, inspired by the indecent 
statue. 

For comic relief, The Moon Shines on Kylenamoe, is 
a one act farce set on a railway platform in a small 
remote village. When the unheard-of night train stops 
at the village, consternation results. The passenger 
who alights is a special envoy from the Foreign Office, 
seeking the English Prime Minister who is vacationing 
nearby. While the train is held up for an hour, a glit- 
tering comic discussion occurs between the signalman, 
train crew, villagers and irate passengers. The Foreign 
Office visitor becomes lost in the farcical brouhaha but 
a happy ending results through the kindness of an 
elderly village couple. It could play well and give an 
audience many vibrant moments. 

These are songs of an old minstrel, some happy, some 
bitter, and all of them experimentally odd songs in the 
form of a play. 


Judson LaHaye, 
Montebello, California 
* * * 
Coward, Noél Waiting in the Wings 
Doubleday. Oct. 6, 1961. 134p. $2.95. (Ila) 


If anyone knows his way around the theatre it is sixty- 
one year Noél Coward who, since his singing debut at 
the age of eight, has been successful as a playwright, 
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composer, lyricist, actor and director. Darling of both 
the international and theatrical sets, early in the Twen- 
ties “dear Noél” became a symbol of the impeccable, 
charming, urbane man of the world. Seemingly un- 
aware of the space age or the balance of terror, this 
aging Peter Pan continues to dance gaily on the surface 
of things and write about his own particular brand of 
never-never land. Waiting in the Wings, dedicated to 
Dame Sybil Thorndike and produced last season in 
London, is a case-in-point. 

Situated in the Thames Valley not far from Bourne 
End, THE WINGS, is a small charity home for elderly 
actresses. Only those who have been stars or leading 
ladies and, through age, lack of providence or misfor- 
tune, have been reduced to poverty, are eligible for 
admittance. Among those “waiting in THE WINGS 
to play the final scene with death,” (one has a feeling 
that Mr. “C” set up this entire play in order to “have 
a go” at that waiting in the wings bit), are two rather 
skittish seventy year olds who once achieved consider- 
able success in musical revues, a coy, diminutive sou- 
brette of eighty; a pair of ancient character actresses 
and two former “first ladies” of the theatre who haven’t 
spoken to one another for years. Will May and Lotta 
kiss and make-up? Will the board of directors build a 
solarium for “the girls’? Unless you simply must know 
the answers to these burning questions you had better 
skip the whole thing because “dear Noél’s” valentine 
to aging actresses leaves much to be desired. Although 
the characterizations are excellent, the play lacks both 
substance and sparkle; the humor involved assumes an 
understanding and appreciation of very specialized the- 
atrical jargon. To date no Broadway takers are waiting 


in the wings for this one! 
Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 


Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 
* * * 
Non-Fiction 
Larson, Arthur When Nations Disagree 


Louisiana State University Press. Oct. 8, 1961. 241p. 


$3.95. (Ila) 
This does not presume to be more than a mere “hand- 
book” on the general question of the settlement by 
legal processes of international disputes. It is therefore 
not a heavily fortified treatise, nor does it attempt to 
do a complete job. It totally lacks footnotes and even 
a bibliography, which it might well have had even as 
a “handbook” or guide to further study. The author 
has taught at three law schools, Cornell, Tennesesee, 
and Pittsburgh. He has been a government official, 
and also director of “World Rule of War Center” at 
Duke University. He has utilized his experience at 
Durham presumably in his own studies and in those 
of others he directed. 

After a very sketchy survey of what “world law” really 
exists, the author makes an analysis of the old ma- 
chineries for getting legal settlement of international 
disputes, of the old pre-war Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and of the current International Court 
of Justice. He defends, albeit briefly, each of these, 
devoting somewhat more attention to the current body, 
and devotes many pages to discussion of the Connally 
Amendment and to bitter criticism of it and its sup- 
This problem of “acceptance” of world law 


porters. 
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by sovereign states takes up the major part of the book. 
The final chapter sketches the steps which Mr. Larson 
wishes might be taken so as to secure governmental, 
and advanced intellectual, and professional legal, and 
finally general popular support for his thesis. His thesis 
is that arbitral or judicial means of settling disputes 
cannot be attained at a single jump, but must come 








slowly, and only as they attain acceptance can belli-| 


gerent means be slowly discarded. This is a theory 


quite different from the pre-World War I idealism for | 


international conciliation and world peace, tremendous. 


ly different from the pre-World War II fanatical paci-§ 


fism which seemed to hold that the Kellogg-Briand 
treaties and a wave of the wand would bring peace and 
complete disarmament could follow. Realists who 


watched Italy, Japan, and then Germany rise in reck- § 
lessness were condemned as “militarists” and “peace 7 


oaths” were popular. 
It is a different world, and such a book as this has con- 


<a 


crete value in informing new generations how much 
and how little can be expected, and how difficult the 7 


roads to travel will be. 


It is not weighty, nor heavily | 


detailed with intricate facts, scholarly language or para- } 


phanalia. 


the general, but simple food for thought. 


Elbridge Colby, Ph.D., 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Ret.), 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Korn, Jerry The Raising of the Queen 
Simon and Schuster. Oct. 4, 1961. 287p. $4.95. (1) 


The African Queen was an oil tanker and a big one, 


nearly 600 feet long with a 74 foot beam and a dis | 


placement of over 21,000 deadweight tons. She was a 


fairly new ship, as ships go, having been built only four | 
years earlier in Kiel, with typical German attention to | 
She was almost luxuriously fitted. But now | 
she lay a total wreck, broken in two, on the shoals off | 


detail. 


Ocean City, Maryland. 


One of the largest, most capable, salvage firms in the | 


world had tried to raise the wreck and had been forced 


to give up after some forty-five days of fruitless effort | 


which cost more than $150,000, defeated not by the 
job, but by the weather. 
and February, and work on the tilted, oily decks was 
just too hazardous; the salvage master had been so 
badly hurt in a fall that he had to be replaced. 

There were still thousands of gallons of black, sticky 
oil on board the wreck; if it ever washed ashore it 
would have ruined the nearby resort beaches. Lawsuits 
would have amounted to millions. The owners could 
not stand the liability; they publicly abandoned the 
ship to the company that had insured it and the insur- 
ance company was quick to follow suit. It was safer to 
pay the loss than to risk the probable legal actions. 
That left the wreckage of the Queen available to any- 
one resourceful enough to take it. 

Lloyd Deir and Belden Little were two such men. With 
almost no financial resources, but with unlimited deter- 
mination and almost equal versatility, they accom- 
plished the impossible. 

The Raising of the Queen is the story of how these two 
men, working under what others would have considere 


It was mid-winter, January | 


It can therefore be the more broadly in- [7 
formative and effective just because it is not caviar to | 
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unsurmountable difficulties and with a minimum of 
equipment, floated the wreck so that it could be towed 
to port. Finally auctioned off, the wreck instead of 
bringing riches, brought barely enough to cover ex- 
penses. It was, as Deir ruefully put it “honor without 
profit.” The story is well and graphically told, a factual 
story based on the accounts of those who took part. 


W. M. Moses 
x * * 


Children of the Ashes 


Jungk, Robert 
306p. $4.95. 


_ Brace and World. Oct. 11, 1961. 
The Japanese called it “Pikadon,” for “pika” means 
lightning and “don” means thunder. Its effects can 
never be fully appreciated except by those who lived 
through it, many of whom are still, after more than 15 
years, suffering from its after-effects. It was the atomic 
bomb that was dropped on Hiroshima on August 6, 
1945. 

Nothing in all history had ever caused such complete 
destruction, such utter horror, or had such terrible 
after-effects. The “atomic disease” caused by over ex- 
posure to the radiation effects of the blast is still taking 
its toll, still causing untold suffering among the sur- 
vivors, much of it mental, but none the less real, as 
they can never forget the horrors of “that day” and 
still do not know what the final effects will be. Leu- 


| kemia did not develop for many years after the blast. 


What other diseases will the future bring to the sur- 
vivors? 


| The author tells the story of the rebuilding of Hiro- 


shima and of the sufferings and the fears of the sur- 
vivors through the worker, Ichiro Kawamota, and the 
murderer, Kazuo M., and, to a lesser extent, through 
Ichiro’s bride, Tokie Uematsu, and the mayor of Hiro- 
shima, Shinzo Hamai. Despite the wealth of material 
and the almost universal interest in the subject, the 
book is disappointing. Perhaps the author has tried to 
get too much into a single volume as he goes from inci- 
dent to incident, from event to event, telling a part of 
the story here, a part there, leaving too much untold. 
Even after allowing for the (to most Americans) stilted 
formality of the Japanese and for losses of delineation 
through translation, many of the characters lack reality. 
However, the book is fairly easy reading. 


What is more to the point, the book is so timely, in 
view of the recent resumption of nuclear testing by the 
Russians and of the very real threat of nuclear war 
from the Berlin situation, that its shortcomings are 
secondary. It should be read by all who do not already 
have a real understanding of the truly terrible effects 
of a single atomic bomb. 

W. M. Moses, 

Captain, U.S. Navy, Retired, 

Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Smith, Harold S., Sr., and John Wesley Noble 
I Want to Quit Winners 
Prentice-Hall. Sept. 27,1961. 336p. $4.95. (IIb) 


Here’s a book that tells you never to gamble unless 
you have no need for the money you’re risking, that 
shows you how to beat the house when you’re risking 
the money, and that assures you the games are devised 
to guarantee the management a good percentage of the 
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take. But of course you can always win what others 
lose. At the same time, I Want to Quit Winners is 
something of an autobiography of the owner of Reno’s 
famous Harold’s Club, Harold S. Smith, Sr. 

The autobiography picks up with Smith’s boyhood in 
Cleveland, where his parents separated and threw the 
family into confusion. His mother tried for a time to 
keep a rooming house. His father shuffled around and 
then across the country, operating games of fun and 
chance sometimes within the law, associating with 
vaudeville, circus, and sideshow performers to reach 
the public’s purse. From San Francisco he called the 
sons to join him in a somewhat prosperous undertaking, 
and soon after that launched Harold into the conces- 
sion world. The young man learned whatever there is 
to know about dice and games, wheels and shells. And 
hunger forced him to work for a profit. But the family 
never regrouped, although “Mama and Daddy are still 
alive, in Reno, living only a few blocks from me and 
each other. Each has married four more times. Daddy 
has sired three more children.” 


In meeting others, Smith sizes them up at the great 
moment of truth: when the stakes are high at the 
gambling tables. Those he admires most are the ones 
who can face up to him in a long contest of insight, 
chance, and nerve. When a quarter-million dollars 
—— hands in a single meeting, a man’s true colors 
show. 


I Want to Quit Winners exposes Smith’s conscience. 
It isn’t that he thinks for a moment that gambling for 
high stakes is wrong—providing, again, that the pot 
doesn’t include the price of life’s necessities. But there 
is a nagging all along about what a gambler should do 
with his winnings. Does he owe anything to the “Big 
Gent upstairs”? While gambling had always been “my 
means of livelihood, my institution of higher learning,” 
Smith wonders whether he ought to quit gambling en- 
tirely with the same courage that enabled him to re- 
nounce alcohol. Other values seem to occupy his con- 
science. His parents are living their last years. Many 
of his best gambling friends have died. It isn’t an en- 
tirely sentimental urge that inspires Smith to stage 
operas in a Reno auditorium. He brings such celebri- 
ties as Lily Pons, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, and Jan Peerce 
to “help pay the $2,000,000 bill for the new wing the 
Dominican Sisters are building on their hospital. The 
gambler has got religion? Why not?” 

It would be untrue to say that much space is devoted 
to Smith’s conscience. Most of it goes to tales of sudden 
profit and loss, to tales of ambitious chislers and con- 
niving gamblers. There are stories that sound like the 
fabricated legends of wild-living sailors on shore leave. 
And it is a hard thing to separate the big business of 
Reno that hires over a thousand employees to operate 
Harold’s Club from the hunch that rolls with a toss of 


the dice. 
Joseph Wolff, 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Madeleva, Sister M. 

Conversations with Cassandra 
Macmillan. Sept. 25,1961. 133p. $3.50. (1) 
In this book an experienced educator, accomplished 
poet and seasoned religious speaks of subjects nearest 
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her heart and, in several of the charming essays, to per- 
sons nearest her heart, students of St. Mary’s College, 
who have given the best proof of the validity of Sister 
Madeleva’s hopes and plans and experiments. The 
convocation addresses and talks to teachers-in-training, 
the challenge to all who respond to the interrogative 
subtitle, “Who Believes in Education?” and the con- 
cluding essay, much the finest, on Dame Julian of Nor- 
wich, are one in their confident emphasis on enduring 
values and their sane appraisal of the shifting scene. 
The answer to “Why Do We Educate Our Daughters?” 
is put in terms suggested by Christopher Dawson: for 
a “position of intelligence, courage, charity in a militant 
Christian minority.” Wisdom and balance mark “Edu- 
cating Our Daughters as Women”—women who “must 
battle for personal identity and freedom against the 
gregarious disease of togetherness” and who realize 
“that we are secure only when we can stand every- 
thing that can happen to us.” The courage that re- 
minds us that “bigness and firstness are not our peculiar 
mission to mankind” does not hesitate to assert: “Co- 
education does not educate our daughters essentially 
as women. The woman’s private college does.” Richly 
illuminating comments on “Teacher Education and 
Abiding Values” stress a full reading program of really 
great books, study of other languages to relieve our 
“national speech impediment,” and “a knowledge and 
a love of the universe” instead of concentration on 
“basic technics.” As we would hope, the poet too 
speaks for her art, and this both poetically: “The poet 
is the architect of the house of words in which truth 
may dwell,” and philosophically: “Every student who 
reads or tries to write poetry thinks.” 


Cassandra “believes in education in tremendous dimen- 
sions.” She “is every teacher of vision, of daring, of 
great desires.” Her message comes through in these 
“conversations” mellow but not without freshness of 
perception, in felicitous phrases (with more than a 
touch of rhetoric, understandable in view of their 
original oral presentation). It is to be hoped that her 
words will find receptive auditors. Perhaps their in- 
spiring quality will win a hearing denied to prophecies 


of doom. : 
Mother Mary Anthony, S.H.C.]., 
Rosemont College, 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
* * * 
Howarth, David The Shadow of the Dam 


Macmillan. Aug. 22,1961. 175p. $4.00. (I) 


This brief but eloquent book tells the story of the 
Kariba Dam—a tremendous engineering feat that spans 
the Zambesi River at the borders of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. It was opened in 1960, after four 
years of hard work by Italian engineers and African 
construction workers. Before long, the hydroelectric 
power produced here will transform this part of Africa, 
sweeping a backward region almost overnight into the 
Industrial Age. 

The author is a British journalist of considerable pro- 
fessional competence. He describes very well the dam’s 
construction and the problems that had to be overcome 
by modern technology in order to build on a difficult 
terrain. His main focus is not on the Kariba Dam itself, 
however, but on the Tonga tribesmen, some 50,000 in 
all, who lived in the Gwembe Valley just upstream 








caused among the Tonga by the decision to put up the 
dam. The British colonial official in charge of the area, 
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from the dam site. Eloquently, but without sentimen- ; 
tality, Mr. Howarth depicts the utter consternation © 








pee rr 


who had always had excellent relations with the tribes. | 


men, found it difficult at first to make them under. | 


Sed 


stand that their villages and farmlands would be | 
" and con 


flooded. 


For all practical purposes, the Tonga were still living 
in the Stone Age. They had little knowledge of the 


outside world; and all at once, they were being urged— | 


even ordered—to move to a new site many miles away 


below the dam. They were reluctant to move, for this | 


would mean abandoning not only their homes but their 
sacred shrines and the bodies of their dead. 


Eventually, most of the Tonga were persuaded to move | 
to new lands provided for them by the Rhodesian or | 
British authorities. But one group, egged on by African | 


nationalist organizers from the city, adamantly refused 
to obey the orders of the British colonial officials. 
Formerly, as Mr. Howarth points out, there had been 
complete trust between the dedicated and energetic 
British officials and the simple but good-hearted Afri- 
cans. Now the old trust and good faith were gone. 


; 
' 
' 
} 


i 
‘ 


The British were faced with a difficult dilemma: They © 
could either heartlessly allow the villagers to suffer © 


inundation, or they could force them to obey. Reluc- | 
tantly, a kind of mock warfare was threatened. Ten © 


sions rose on both sides. One day spear-carrying tribes- 


men attacked white and African troops armed with | 


rifles. It was over quickly, but eight harmless tribesmen 
were left dead on the field of battle. As the author sees 
it, all parties were to blame—the tribesmen for their 
lack of wisdom, the British for not acting in time and 
with greater vigor, and the African nationalist leaders 
for irresponsible meddling. Summing Up: A good 
book, highly recommended to readers interested in 
Africa. Here is described, in miniature, the tragedy of 
all backward peoples who are being rushed into the 
modern era by the winds of political or technological 
change. 

Robert J. Cunningham, 

Chicago, Illinois 


* * * 


Clapper, Olive One Lucky Woman 
Doubleday. Sept. 29,1961. 498p. $5.95. (1) 


This autobiography covers sixty-five years which are 
perhaps the most eventful in American history. It 
covers vast geographical areas in its accounts of the 
travels of Raymond Clapper, the well known news- 
paper correspondent, and those of his wife, who is its 
author. Although it is autobiography, it deals in large 
part with Raymond Clapper and his work; his wife's 
devotion and admiration for him shine through every 
page. 

Both were born in Kansas City of pioneer Western 
stock and Mrs. Clapper remembers the privations and 
dangers of homesteading; her girlhood was typical in 
that time and place. She writes of her parents and 
her sisters, of the teacher who first taught her how to 
read a newspaper, of the first person she every knew 
who owned a library. This library consisted of a filing 
case filled with newspaper clippings and its owner was 
the neighbor boy, Raymond Clapper. They eloped 
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when she was seventeen and he twenty-one. Inspired 
by his ambition, they realized that they needed more 
education and accordingly entered the University of 
Kansas at a time when married students were not 
accepted as they are today. They finally realized their 
ambition: jobs in the nation’s capital. The next years 
may be considered his formative years as a columnist 
and commentator in which fields he was to become 
famous. These years, spanning the presidential ad- 
ministrations from Wilson to Eisenhower, were busy 
ones during which they met many of the great &nd 
not-so-great of the period. These are mentioned in 
reference to their importance in the public life of the 
time and the author is to be commended for not over- 
emphasizing details of dress, entertainment, and per- 
sonality, while at the same time giving life and reality 
to the persons of whom she writes. In 1937 the Clap- 
pers made their first trip to Europe. Of the audiences 
before whom she and her husband appeared on their 
return she says, “. .. but I often felt they did not believe 
me nor take the situation seriously. Americans don’t 
like grim prognostications; they want to be told funny 
stories and amused by comics.” After Raymond Clap- 
per’s death in the Pacific seven years later, his wife 
was fortunately able to busy herself in fulfilling his 
speaking engagements and gathering his columns into 
a book. 

In the last quarter of One Lucky Woman, Mrs. Clapper 
tells of her work with CARE which, she says, “captured 
my heart and soul.” She may have inherited from her 
mother her concern for the poor, the needy, the un- 
fortunate of the world, not only a concern but the com- 
passion which desires to help. This natural gift, com- 
bined with her training and experience in social work, 
and her wide acquaintance in Washington fitted her 
well to work with this agency, for which she has 
traveled extensively through the world. 

This is an honest book, well balanced and informative. 
Its subject matter is timely, dealing as it does with 
world situations and problems. The writer has a quick 
and inquiring mind, and the work of her husband gave 
her an opportunity to develop these qualities, together 
with an awareness of responsibility. She states, 


“I believe readers of newspapers have a right to know the 
background, the behavior, the motivations and philosophy 
not only of public officials but also of the men whose daily 
writings have far greater influence upon them than the state- 
ments and actions of government officials.” 


Certain family problems are touched upon in not too 
much detail, but the reader wonders why it was neces- 
sary to include them at all, since on the whole the 
marriage seems to have been a happy and devoted one. 
The family attitude toward religion is vaguely men- 
tioned; apparently the author has been deprived of 
religious instruction or influence. 

By comparison with other books published this fall, it 
seems to this reviewer that One Lucky Woman is 


somewhat over-priced. 
Alice McCahill, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
* * * 


Gary, Romain Promise at Dawn 
Harper. Oct. 11,1961. 337p. $5.00. (IIb) 


Romain (Kacew) Gary’s mother knew that her only 
son was going to be someone famous,—another Heifetz 
or Nijinsky or Gogol or Chaliapin,— and set her heart 
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on making her dream come true. Russian born, they 
lived in Vilna, (after his father walked out on them), 
then in Warsaw, where for a time the ingenious and 
indomitable lady had considerable success with a spuri- 
ous branch shop of Paul Poiret (of Paris), then after a 
bankruptcy brought on by the boy’s illness and con- 
valescence, they went to Nice, in France. For Madame 
Kacew was enamored of France and Romain had been 
taught French and spoke it fluently, albeit with a trace 
of Russian accent, as he fluently spoke Russian and 
Polish, and later English. France was the promised 
land, land of the free, land of opportunity. She finally 
became manageress of a modest Hotel (Mermonts) at 
the end of the rue Buffa and Romain went to the Lycée, 
then on to Paris to read law after a year in the Uni- 
versity of Aix-en-Provence. He ambitioned becoming a 
writer and an officer in the French Air Force. Both 
ambitions were fulfilled, though his beloved mother did 
not live to know that; she had no need to know the 
fact, she had been completely sure of it from the begin- 
ning. And, too, he also became a diplomat, having 
served most recently, until 1960, a four-year term as 
consul-general for France in Los Angeles. 


This memoir is a poigant and glowing tribute, in no way 
over-sentimentalized, to his mother by a man who has 
won the Prix de Goncourt with his extraordinary novel, 
The Roots of Heaven, and has had five other novels 
published since 1945, when his first, A European Edu- 
cation, was almost simultaneously published in both 
French and English editions. His adventures are many 
and modestly set forth. It is the driving force of the 
little, white-haired, never-say-die mother which is most 
memorable, and one smiles and squirms at times in 
sympathy with the youngster as he relates how she 
boasted of him and showed him off to the hawkers in 
the market-place, to regisseurs, to the pensioners in the 
hotel. The harrowing experiences of an airman, partic- 
ularly during the tragic days of June, 1940, when France 
fell before the invading Germans, and during the North 
African campaign, are also memorable. Indeed the 
entire book is a memorable experience, and the transla- 
tion by John Markham Beach is excellent. 


R. E.G. 
* * * 


Schorer, Mark Sinclair Lewis: An American Life 
McGraw-Hill. Oct. 2, 1961. 867p. $10.00. (Ila) 

Lewis, Sinclair Lewis at Zenith 
rs yaaa Brace & World. July 26, 1961. 914p. $5.95. 

a 

The biography of Sinclair Lewis by Professor Schorer, 
who is head of the Department of English at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been ten years in 
the making, according to his own account in the Fore- 
word. And the result can only be called monumental. 
Indeed, at present after trudging through the endless 
pages of this book, one wonders if it will be possible 
later to add anything more to what is here presented. 
There are quotations from Lewis’ letters, from letters 
of his friends, from reviews of his work, from articles 
about him and his work, from the autobiographies of 
contemporaries, and from the novels and articles and 
stories Lewis wrote, from his first published piece 
(1902) in the Sauk Centre newspaper and the Yale 
student publications, letters first published in his last 
wife’s With Love from Gracie (1955). All are listed 
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chronologically in a Checklist, and the list is prodigi- 


ously long. If this be not a “definitive life” of one of 
America’s several Nobel Prize winners. then it will cer- 
tainly endure as a source book for future biographers 
of a man who, in his life, almost was the Babbitt he 
held up to scorn in the second of his most successful 
and best written novels. 


There can be little doubt that Sauk Centre, Minnesota, 
is the prototype of the town of Gopher Prairie in Main 
Street; it may be argued that its citizens were among 
the unsuspecting models for the cast of characters in 
that novel. But the after-image left from the reading 
of this biography is that Lewis himself never succeeded 
in exorcising from his own personality the basic flaws 
which he purported to condemn in the small town nar- 
rowness of vision which he pictured in novel after 
novel, long after he achieved a resounding success and 
a wealth that he knew not how to handle without 
hooting and whooping. A gawky, tall, unprepossessing 
and awkward youth, he retreated into himself early 
and seems to have nursed a bitter antipathy to others 
who found more ease with their fellow beings; at col- 
lege he was moody and rather stupidly rebellious, how- 
ever industrious he was at times; and even up to the 
time of his death he seems never to have learned really 
to come to grips with the world in which he lived or to 
have found any solid footing on which to stand, how- 
ever much he may have appeared to have mellowed. 
It is a rather tragic irony that the first Nobel Prize for 
Literature awarded to an American (1930) should 
have been given to one who had portrayed precisely 
the picture of the American that traditionally had been 
held by Europeans since Mrs. Trollope first labelled 
them crass and uncultured in the early 19th century. 
And the sum of this biography would be a tragic one 
were the subject capable of tragedy. 

Mr. Schorer is also the editor, or at least the contribu- 
tor of a lengthy introduction to Lewis at Zenith, an 
omnibus volume containing reprints of Main Street, 
(1920), Babbitt, (1922), and Arrowsmith, (1924). 
These remain the best of Lewis’ novels, although Dods- 
worth, (1929), and Elmer Gantry, (1927), come close 
to them in varying degree. Of this last mentioned 
novel, it might be noted that Lewis himself was some- 
thing of a Gantry early in his life, fancying himself as 
a sincere Sunday School teacher for a time, but with- 
out the deliberate chicanery of Elmer. 

Professor Schorer’s Sinclair Lewis is the Book-of-Month 
Club Selection for October. It is a remarkable biogra- 
phy and should outlast many other such selections. 


R. F. Grady, S.J. 
* * * 


Durant, Will and Ariel 
The Age of Reason Begins, The Story 
of Civilization, Part VII 
Simon and Schuster. Sept. 6, 1961. 732p. $10.00. (III) 
According to the authors, though all may not agree 
with them, the age of reason begins with the accession 
of Elizabeth I to the English throne in 1558 and ends 
with the death of Descartes in 1650. This is the 
seventh volume to appear in the monumental series, 
The Story of Civilization. “Barring some lethal sur- 


prise” to civilization or the joint authors, Volume VIII, 
The age of Louis XIV, should tumble from the presses 
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in 1963 and Volume IX, The age of Voltaire, follow 
hard upon its heels in 1965. This trilogy, the unifying 





theme of which is the growth of reason, will probably | 
complete the story of civilization as recounted by Will | 


and Ariel Durant. At any rate they disclaim any in- 


tention of pushing beyond Napoleon into the com | 
plexities of the nineteenth century, After their inde | 


fatigable labors one may well forgive them. However, 
though Will Durant is seventy-five years of age, the 
present volume attests to the fact that there has been 
no diminution in the zest for research, the power of 


ce ey 


synthesis, the nose for detail and the brilliant style | 


“antiseptic to decay” which is the author’s trademark. J 


In a project as vast as this, extending over the religion, | 
morals, manners. economics, politics, statemanship, art | 
and sciences of Europe, Turkey and Persia, the authors | 
candidly confess it was impossible to base the account | 


of war and politics upon primary sources, 
quently there are no startling revelations or new inter- 
pretations of the period but rather a masterly summary 


of the main events in lucid, witty and trenchant style. | 


But in the cultural phase of the account, which is the 
authors’ main concern, they claim to have read every 


major work of literature, visited every major work of 7 
art, investigated every important philosophical contri- | 
bution and studied every major religion in its main | 


habitat,—whatever the latter phrase means. Nor is 


there any reason to doubt the truth of the statement: 7 
the amount of erudition is staggering; the order and © 


coherence of its recital a work of art. 


For clarity’s sake the history of the period is presented ‘ 


by a separate study of each of the “murdering national- 


isms” that were emerging, beginning with England, |) 
crossing Europe and reaching as far as Russia and Per- | 


sia. The method entails some slight overlapping but is 
never dull. 
trends or vague abstractions: rather his interest lies in 
the great personalities, their quirks and foibles, strengths 
and weaknesses, who made history in art, science, 
politics and war. By far the best parts of the book are 
not the pontifical epigrams with which Mr. Durant 
sums up his analyses of men and events but rather the 
brilliant portraits of the main actors upon this baroque 
stage. 
All in all The Age of Reason Begins is a rich and illu 
minating book, crammed with facts and provocative 
commentary. Mr. Durant’s agnosticism of course shows 
through; all revealed religion is summarily dismissed to 
the dust-bin of mythology. His urbane and witty judg- 
ments upon human frivolity or downright viciousness 
betray a want of moral indignation that indicates a lack 
of moral conviction. His thesis, somewhat dated, is 
that the new philosophy and mathematics inaugurates 
an irreconciliable conflict between religion and science. 
For these reasons the book, though rewarding and 
stimulating, is for the discriminating and critical adult. 
E. G. Jacklin, S.J., Ph.D., 
University of Scranton 
> & © 

de Wohl, Louis 

Founded on a Rock: A History of the Catholic 

Church 
Lippincott. Sept. 6, 1961. 249p. $3.95. (1) 
What can one say about a book that essays to review 
the entire panoramic history of the Roman Catholic 


Conse- 7 





For Mr. Durant does not pursue obscure | 
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Church in the brief span of 234 pages? That it is 
short? not analytic? cannot tell the complete story? 
must of necessity omit extremely significant and im- 
portant material? Actually, this book is or does none 
of these things and, in its own way, is not only an ade- 
quate but also a valuable presentation of the story it 
means to tell,—the story of a divinely founded, hu- 
manly administered, yet divinely supported foundation 
always despite what seem to be interruptions or hind- 
rances, playing a vital role in keeping man closely re- 
lated to God, always a vital force in the world, always 
and ever so to remain under the promise that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail” against her. Obviously 
but a few facts, out of the nearly 2000 years of its 
history, can be included, only sufficient to illustrate the 
major trends of the Story of the Church; but those 
which are given and the trends they illustrate are 
enough to tell a coherent and inspiring story of that 
house against which “the winds blew and beat. . . but 
it did not fall, because it was founded on rock.” 

This is a book ideally suited for those who wish to 
learn something about the Church quickly and easily, 
children or adults, who wish to acquire or refresh 
knowledge of church history, It may be enthusiastic- 
ally recommended to all classes of readers. 

Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 


* * * 
Dillistone, F. W. 
The Novelist and the Passion Story 
Sheed and Ward. Sept. 27, 1961. 128p. $3.00. (IIa) 


F, W. Dillistone, Anglican dean of Liverpool, has put 
into one volume studies of four modern treatments of 
the redemption of man through the sufferings of the 
innocent. The four novels discussed are Melville’s 
Billy Budd, Mauriac’s The Lamb, Kazantzakis’ The 
Greek Passion, and Faulkner’s A Fable. All four, hav- 
ing the same theme, naturally have many features in 
common; it is high time that someone did make an 
attempt at a unified study of these works. Dean Dilli- 
stone is perceptive and eloquent and he has made a 
good beginning but, as he would probably be the first 
to admit, his valuable work is only a beginning. There 
is still plenty of scope for exploring the decidedly indi- 
vidual ways in which these four remarkable artists 
approach the question of suffering. 

It is chiefly similarities of approach that Dean Dillistone 
has stressed; they are striking. All four novels involve 
heroes who die willingly in order that in some way 
good may come to others out of the victim’s submission 
to injustice. The four novels are, of course, very dis- 
tinctive—Billy Budd and A Fable are, each in its own 
way, unique. Yet the sense of atonement, of seeming 
conquest by evil in order that evil may actually be 
conquered, runs through them all, Dean Dillistone 
has managed to communicate his own enthusiasm for 
exploring the theme; even if he had done nothing else 
he would deserve commendation for stimulating inter- 
est in the part played by Christ’s passion in the formu- 
lation of these four masterly works. That in the indi- 
vidual works, the use of Our Lord’s suffering is at least 
an archetype—in Mauriac’s book it is considerably more 
—has long been recognized; so far as I know, the four 
have not hitherto been examined as a group. 


Despite the basic similarity of these novels, however, 
there is considerable dissimilarity among them, a fact to 
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which Dean Dillistone might have given more em- 
phasis. His linking of the novelists’ view of the Pas- 
sion to four Christian traditions—Catholic (Mauriac), 
Eastern Orthodox (Kazantzakis), Calvinist (Melville), 
and Lutheran (Faulkner)—is not only valid but clever, 
even though Mr. Faulkner apparently does not profess 
any religion and Kazantzakis explicitly denied any be- 
lief in the supernatural. This alignment, however, is 
of its nature apt to be somewhat divisive. Three of 
the authors are anxious to draw parallels because Cal- 
vary is for them an archetype; for Mauriac, on the 
other hand, the sacrificial victim is merely living out 
the Christ life in union with the Sufferer and slavish 
attention to analogical details is not necessary. Further- 
more, both Mr. Faulkner and Kazantzakis suffer a little 
from their lack of complete sympathy with the tradi- 
tions in which they write. It should be pointed out, 
however, that Faulkner’s work can be considered blas- 
phemous—and some have so considered it—only if 
parallelism is pushed to an extreme, a practice decried 
by Dean Dillistone. 

A little more stress could be given to a certain false 
note struck by Kazantzakis toward the end of his work; 
he comes dangerously close to bathos by almost reduc- 
ing his grand theme to a struggle for agrarian reform. 
Dean Dillistone does emphasize the fictitious element in 
Kazantzakis’ ultimate view of Christ as a fierce militarist 
leading the poor in battle. 

Much more could be said on each of these novels but 
certainly this book throws considerable light on them 
and gives future commentators a little more to think 


about. 
William B. Hill, S.J. 
* * * 


King, Alexander I Should Have Kissed Her More 
Simon and Schuster. Oct. 3, 1961. 349p. $4.50. (IIb) 


Here, for the third time from the same publisher and 
at the same price, is another of Mr. King’s vulgar effu- 
sions about himself and company. So anyone with 
$13.50 to throw away may have all of the lot. Whether 
Mr. King has a highly retentive memory or a fertile 
imagination, or both, the bulk of it is prodigious and 
the effect stultifying. Given the author’s penchant for 
florid titles, this last should surprise no one. The 
deeper meaning of it seems to be that, no matter how 
much Mr. King loves life, he should have loved it 
more. And life as he presents it is a series of vignettes 
about people, amorous, amoral and immoral, whom 
one suspects may in reality have been rather unremark- 
able. The overwhelming majority of these people are 
women, and it is a wry fact that while a couple of 
men do slip in—thus affording the sex-mauled reader 
with a slight recess—the book jacket ignores them com- 
pletely in the excitement of drawing up a list of off- 
beat and “enchanting women.” It takes a great writer 
indeed to bring off a book about the women in his life 
without reducing his reader to utter boredom. Mr. 
King is not among the great. 


He does have the faculty of sharpening up each indi- 
vidual’s oddities, of creating characters in both the 
literal and vulgar sense of the word, and of arresting 
one’s attention for as long as each anecdote lasts, But 
the show moves on, and it palls. The spotlight that 
flicks from one “enchanting woman” to another is 
matched by that other, more constant spotlight on the 
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raconteur. And here is precisely where Mr. King’s 
role as narrator breaks down. For, interspersed so in- 
sistently that the raconteur becomes the chronic lec- 
turer, are more of his sophomoric generalizations on 
life, dilations of the ego. And, perhaps characteristic- 
ally of one whose multiple marriages might make a 
discreet silence acceptable, this sort of thing: “How 
could you have known so many (women) and come to 
live contentedly with one?” The answer, of course, 
lies in the author’s vast and detailed knowledge of the 
ways of women. 

Well, for every weapon there is a counter-weapon, and 
mine shall be a refusal to publicize any of Mr. King’s 
already well-publicized cast of playgirls, drifters, ad- 
dicts, of bored rich and fascinatingly poor companions. 
Human beings though they must have been, they are 
exposed in all their foibles and frustrations for the 
author’s purpose, and that purpose. their extraction 
into one more book, they have served. 


Mr. King has a kind of gratitude to them for their 
idiosyncrasies, and he is not at all lacking in the sym- 
pathy of the natural man for his companions. Or most 
of them. For those whose dullness seems to have incur- 
red his displeasure, there is a sort of tasteless, third-rate 
Menckenese, a clumsy growl. 
The literary and ethical gaucheries of this book are not 
alleviated by the device employed, which is that of 
assembling a cast of characters Mr. King imagines will 
attend his funeral, This macabre note is appropriately 
matched by the author’s jacket painting, which I shall 
not attempt to describe. 

C. G. Gross, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


* * * 


Mullins, Eustace 
This Difficult Individual Ezra Pound 
Fleet. Sept. 1, 1961. 388p. $5.00. (I) 


This Difficult Individual Ezra Pound is a biography of 
the poet who for many years was in disgrace with for- 
tune and men’s eyes. From what seems to me a vastly 
prejudiced point of view, Eustace Mullins presents the 
case of Ezra Pound, and we see the infinitely complex 
personality of the poet and the “lunatic.” Through 
quotations from letters, poems, and personal conversa- 
tions, the time of tension and the senseless tumult of 
human affairs is recreated for us and once again we 
are experiencing the war years. The documentation of 
source material is immensely impressive. 


In spite of the fact that Mullins tries to show Pound 
suffering in his own wasteland a martyr to independent 
thinking, the poet emerges as a professional eccentric 
with an amateur’s zeal for Confucian wisdom, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a desire for world 
peace. No artist can help but be a part of his time, 
and reflect it in his writing, and surely this is true of 
Pound. There should however, be only one criterion 
for judging his work, and that is his artistry. Mullins 
shows that this is difficult for those who believe that 
art is not the proper medium for moral propaganda. 
Students of Poetry and of American literature will en- 
joy the anecdotal accounts of the friends and enemies 
of Pound. Such familiars as Amy Lowell, Hemingway, 
Yeats, Eliot, John Gould Fletcher, and Robert Frost 
appear as living personalities and not names embalmed 








Best SELLERs | 


in anthologies. Students of the American scene will | 
appreciate the fact that the entire treason charge is | 
aired, The excerpts from Pound’s broadcasts over | 
Radio Rome after the United States and Italy were at © 
war are interesting to read. : 
To the discerning reader this book will prove stimulat- 7 
ing, as we glimpse a personalized account of a “living 7 
legend” with a vigorous, creative mind. Pound is in- | 
deed a “round” character if he “struts like a cock, self- 


i 


adored, self-deluding.” (Amy Lowell), if he is “a 
walking paradox,” (John Gould Fletcher), if he was ) 
“the kindest-hearted man who ever cut a throat” (Ford 
Madox Ford). And so, Pound seems a poet and a | 
Bohemian impresario, but when Mullins compares | 
Pound as traitor to Washington and Lee as “enshrined © 
in the hearts of their fellow country-men,” it seems a 7 
little far-fetched. 

The book as a whole would benefit by closer editing 
since there are many repetitions of facts and, even 
more important for those who look for truth, the book 
bristles with unnecessary prejudices and non-sequiturs. 
Maybe this is a “‘critic’s peep” and “cynic’s bark,” but 


ee 


far too often for good taste Mullins indulged in too © 
much verbal ado about not quite enough. The follow. ; 


ing quotations will illustrate what I consider a major 
fault in this labor of love. 
“Tt was no accident that the rich adopted Freud, for he was | 


as vain and useless as the idlest millionaire. 
forsee that justice would be wreaked by the gods, and that 


this foul-mouthed creature would spend the last eighteen | 


© The cre 


years of his life suffering the Dantean punishment of the 
lower half of his face slowly rotting away ” (p. 320) 

“Frost was one of the many poets whom Pound launched on 
their careers, and who forever afterward shuddered with fear 
that their names might be linked with his.” (p. 350) 

“Pound was duly indicted for treason, but the chief com- 
plaint against him seems to have been that he refused to 
take part in the slaughter. While so many millions were 
i their hands in blood, he asked only for peace.” (p. 


“First of all, America fears ideas. Dr. Overholser, testified 
that Pound ‘speaks in bunches of ideas.’ America has not 
had an idea since 1800, but the ideas produced between 1750 
and 1800 were sufficient to make her the greatest nation in 
the world.” (p. 364) 
Remember, this is not Ezra Pound speaking, but Eustace 
Mullins. 


To the discerning reader this book will be interesting, 
but the total effect is spoiled by the easy generalizations 
and bias of the author. 


Clara M. Siggins, Ph.D., 


Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


* * * 


Hope, Alice 
Princess Margaret: The Story of a Royal 
Romance 
Bobbs-Merrill. Sept. 15,1961. 217p. $3.95. (1) 
Each generation of the House of Windsor has had its 
non-conformist: Queen Victoria had difficulty whip- 
ping Edward VII into a monarch; George V had his 
trials with the present Duke of Windsor; and in this 
generation Princess Margaret has constituted a problem 
for her Queen Mother. How the English traditionalists 
have set about to squeeze the high-spirited Princess 
Margaret Rose into the mold of monotony set for a 
Queen’s sister is described in a glib manner here. Every 
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detail of the life of “la Poverina,” (poor little girl, as 
the Italians called her) from babyhood to her approach- 
ing motherhood is included in this folksy narrative. 
Despite the sanctimonious attitude of the author, at 
times the radiant personality of the Princess chances to 
break through, Her first success in departing from the 
stilted pattern set by tradition is apologetically attrib- 
uted to Sharman Douglas the daughter of the U. S. 
Ambassador. Miss Douglas introduced the Princess to 
Danny Kaye. Previously, Margaret’s most daring ex- 
ploit as reported by Miss Hope, was to don a head 
scarf when she rode horseback in the rain. 

Official trips of the Princess to South Africa, Belgium, 
Norway, Holland, Italy, and to the Caribbean are re- 
ported in meticulous detail. Many chapters are de- 
voted to Margaret’s “affiaire” with Peter Townsend and 


) to her heroic behavior in renouncing her plans to marry 


b 


him, since she was a devout member of the Church of 
England. Then the final chapters are devoted to the 
“whirlwind courtship” which terminated in Margaret’s 
marriage with Anthony Armstrong-Jones. 

Lenore Philbin, 

Archbald, Pennsylvania 


* * * 
Brief Comment 


Editors of Horizon Magazine The Renaissance 
Doubleday. Oct. 2, 1961. 431p. (912"x1214"”) $17.50. 
(I) 


The credit for this handsome book, replete with superb 
color plates, black-and-white plates, drawings and 
mezzo tints is divided among a number of experts in 
this fascinating period of Western history. Editor-in- 
charge is Richard M. Ketchum. But the excellent nar- 
rative is the work of J. H. Plumb, one of the outstanding 
historians of Cambridge University; and bedded in the 
narrative, as plums in a pudding, are nine biographies 
of great figures of the Renaissance: Morris Bishop writes 
of Petrarch; Garrett Mattingly of Machiavelli; Kenneth 
Clark of The Young Michelangelo; Ralph Roeder of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; J. Bronowski of Leonardo da Vinci; 
Iris Origo of Pope Pius II; H. R. Trevor-Roper of Fran- 
cesco Foscari, Doge of Venice; Denis Mack Smith of 
Federigo da Montefeltro; Maria Bellonci of Beatrice and 
Isabella d’Este. 
may be judged by the report that simultaneously with 
the American edition, editions will be made in Italy, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Spain, Finland, Den- 
mark and the Netherlands, using the same format and 
Pictures, but with translations of the text. The devel- 
opment of the Renaissance is traced in ten chapters, 
from the 15th century awakening through a study of 
the political structure of Italy at the time, a survey of 
The Arts, a special chapter each to Florence, Milan, 
Venice, and Rome; a study of the Renaissance ideal of 
the universal man, an essay on the women of the 
Renaissance, and a final chapter on the spread of the 
movement throughout Europe. Libraries will find this 
a worthwhile addition to their art collections. It should, 
also, make an admirable, if expensive gift item. 


* * * 


Griffin, John H. Black Like Me 
Houghton, Mifflin. Oct. 5,1961. 176p. $3.50. (IIb) 

Griffin, by use of drugs and a sun lamp, darkened the 
color of his skin and went through the Southern States 


How much esteemed this coll€étiofris ° 
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as a negro for six weeks in 1959. In the latter stages 
of the experiment, he passed from negro to white by 
using a dye. If the incidents related in this book are 
completely true, (several of them appear to be con- 
trived), then the “problem” is almost beyond solution. 
Pure, unadulterated hatred, contempt and hostility are 
the constant companion of the Southern Negro. In 
addition, the only subject whites discuss with a Negro 
is sex, and their favorite pastime is to give Negroes the 
“hate stare.” 


Accepting the author’s narrative as given, then the full 
meaning of race relations and the Negro’s place in the 
South is one of sheer terror, constant debasement, and 
a complete insecurity. Calculated insults, exploitation, 
degradation and humiliation are his daily lot. It is a 
battle of constant harassment. 


The story related here is not a pretty one, not even a 
human one. Men pitted against each other in racial 
hatreds are hideous and their very humanity is de- 
graded and debased. Some years ago Gunnar Myndal 
wrote An American Dilemma, a less sensational but 
more scholarly approach to the question at hand. The 
present colume may sell better than Myndal’s, but it 
in a way threatens its position as an authoritative study. 


John J. Baldi, Chairman, 
Department of Social Sciences, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Munro, Eleanor C. 

The Golden Encyclopedia of Art 
Golden Press.. Sept. 22, 1961. 3000p. (10%4"”x12¥2"). 
$12.95. (Ila) 
This is an admirable survey of the history of Art, illu- 
minated by more than 650 photographic plates, nearly 
half of which are in full color and magnificently repro- 
duced. The text is well considered, adequate and 
comprehensible, which is to say that it does not pre- 
tend to be an exhaustive study of any one or all periods 
of human endeavors in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
ornament, and makes no pretense of appealing either to 
the sophisticafe or-t@ the “average” reader. It is neces- 
sarily somewhat cursory, but it is informative and grace- 
ful and proves a thorough knowledge and love of the 


‘stibjéct. “What is especially commendable is the choice 


of illustrative material, a great deal of it unhackneyed, 
although it is impossible to tell the story of art through 
the ages without reference to some of the most out- 
standing conributions which will appear in any such 
history. A glossary of art terms, which includes brief 
sketches of many artists through the ages, and a com- 
parative chronological table of art periods, as well as an 
index make this a most useful as well as superlatively 
attractive book. 


* * * 


Linkletter, Art 
Kids Still Say the Darndest Things 
Geis. Sept. 29,1961. 192p. $2.95. (I) 


The second collection of moppet sayings, including the 
philosophy of the pint-sized, toddler’s tales out of school 
and out of home, their mixed-up Bible Story lore, all 
illustrated with Charles M. (Peanuts) Schulz’ drawings, 
makes a chuckleful package bound to be as popular as 
the first collection issued some years back. Mr. Link- 
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letter is genial, understanding, and makes some sound 
observations of his own as he introduces the loosely 
allied chapters or strings together some of the bonnier 
mots. Perfect for the convalescing friend, or any par- 
ent. 


* * * 


Barr, Stringfellow The Will of Zeus 
Lippincott. Oct. 4, 1961. 496p. $10.00. (Ila) 

Professor Barr is eminently equipped to write a history 
of Greece and he admits to having spent, off and on, 
some 26 years in its preparation. In it he retells the 
history of the emergence of the Hellenic civilization 
that emerged with remarkable speed from the dark 
years of approximately 800 B. C. and rose to a dazzling 
peak in the fifth century B. C. to decline with a tragic 
swiftness, as ages go, first under the Spartan conquest 
and then into Roman dominion, through which how- 
ever it shed its light and served as a nourishment, too, 
for the rise of Christianity. Mr. Barr points out that 
the Homeric legends of Achilles’ wrath and Odysseus’ 
defiance of the gods were as close to a common religi- 
ous faith as the Greeks possessed, at least insofar as 
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they both must obey the inexorable will of Zeus, the 
son of Time. The writing in the book is lucid and, for 
those who have leisure to savor it, luminous. The! 
scholarship is not obtrusive, though it is unmistakably 
profound, and those who find footnotes distracting will 
thank the author for putting them all in order at the 
back of the book, just before the index. A center signa. 
ture of 32 pages of photographic plates gives evidence 
of some of the glory that was Greece. 


* * * 
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